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McCreery — 
‘‘Master Made’’ Furniture 


HEN you purchase a hat or even a suit on the im- 

pulse of the moment, because it looked well or 
was inexpensive, you can salve your conscience and 
disappointment in its quality by saying, “It will do for 
a short while.”’ 





Not so with furniture. It will have to last a long 
while, and represents a sum of money you cannot afford 


to throw away. 


We take pride in the fact that McCreery ‘‘ Master 
Made”’ Furniture is designed by master artists and 
made by masters. in woodcraft. It is built particularly 
for us and sold at prices that will enable our patrons to 
obtain full value for the dollar. It is a source of pride 
for life. 


dames McGreery & Co. 


5th Avenue 34th Street 
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Real Mattress Cleanliness 


NE-THIRD of our life is spent 
in bed. Then why not make it 
comfortable by using the 


Excelsior “es Protector 


which really solves this vexing problem 


| 
| 
| 
| 


It protects the mattress and adds to its life. Made 
of bleached Muslin padded with white wad- 
ding—wash easily—dry light and fluffy as new. 


MADE IN ALL SIZES 
Look for the trademark sewed on every pad 


Excelsior Quilting Co. 
15 LAIGHT STREET -:- NEW YORK CITY 
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GB. Altman & Cn. 


Now, Concerning Christmas Gifts - 
there are many things that might appropriately be said; 























but one of them will be sufficient to carry T 

the point—which is 

That thoughtful planning and early buying will bring much more agreeable “a 
results all around than can possibly be achieved by waiting. The Store is Ca 


brimful of new and charming things—beautiful to look upon, delightful to 
possess. It is the part of wisdom, therefore, to make selections before the A 











inevitable ‘‘rush”’’ begins. revi 
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: MrGibbou & Cn. : 2 ET 
‘: 1 and 3 WEST 37th STREET ONE DOOR FROM FIFTH AVENUE " i 
i. ". aed ; 
: ORIENTAL RUGS—JUST RECEIVED i 
s , . ‘ “s 
= Some of the finest productions of the Orient—All moderately priced || ff to kee 
= We mention only a few of them - lure 
= Silk Mats, Kirman and Sarouk Mats, sizes 2 ft. 2 in. x 1 ft. 7 in. to3 ft. lin. x 2ft. Priced $43.50 to $70.00. - there 
s Mossouls, Kurdistans, Beloochistans, Dozars, Kirmanshahs, sizes 4 ft. 8in. x2 ft. 9in. to 8 ft. x 4 ft. “s to be 
= 6in. Priced $75.00 to $125.00. " hom 
is Beautiful assortment of fine Kirmanshahs, Sarouks, Bokara, Setjadehs, Loristans, Kazaks, Silk = She 
“ Prayer Rugs and Anatolian Mats. ", ,* 
= Kirmanshahs, sizes 11 ft. 3 in. x 9 ft. to 13 ft. 10 in. x 10 ft. 6in. Priced $695 to $1,500. a] respon 
= Asia Minors and Gorovans, sizes 10 ft. 2in. x 8 ft. to14ft.x11ft.2in. Priced $550 to $700. Ps She is 
: HALL STRIPS—Some in pairs sel] nd a 
= Karabaughs and Kazaks. Sizes 10 ft. 10 in. x 3 ft. 6 in. to 18 ft. 6in. x 3 ft.6in. Priced $150 to $310. 
* CHOICE CHINESE PIECES rs A’ 
: 10 ft. 3 in x 8 ft. 3 in old rose background, $590 12 ft. 3 in. x 9 ft. 3 in. gold background, $760.00 a | 
. 12 ft. 3 in. x 9 ft. 3 in. blue background, $750.00 "s gether 
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The Present Moment 


T LIS is the Woman Citizen’s annual book number, issued for 
he benefit of Christmas buyers and others. 

Every so often the Citizen reads and reads and reads, “ until 
the g¢:npowder runs out of the heels of its shoes.” Yet the num- 
ber co’ unreviewed books remains apparently undiminished, and 
the reviewer is drawn to the comradeship of the Walrus and the 
Carp uter, who wept like anything to see such quantities. Surely 
forty editors with forty horn-rimmed spectacles could not clear 
away the mass of matter which asks to be read. 

All of which is by way of saying that any assemblage of book 
reviews is more or less fortuitous. It is bound to be so. And 
this assemblage does not escape the common fate. After one 
has spent all the time there is on books of indifferent value, plump 
onto one’s desk, too late to have its leaves cut, falls the long 
looked for volume with a message. Or else the most worth- 
while book of all slips modestly to the bottom of a haystack 
pile, and gets belated notice. 

Only one brief does the Woman Citizen hold for its book 
review columns. It maintains that books must have fair play. 
They serve many purposes. They are purveyors of information; 
they act as legitimate stimulants to action, as pure recreation, 
even as narcotics. They may or they may not be fine literature. 
When they are, a paean of thanksgiving arises in the breast of 
the reader ; for it is a very precious thing to find form and content 
both good. But the world of books is for the world of men, 
and should be judged according to intentions and fulfillments 
and adaptations and standards, not by rules of thumb. 

“For we get no good in being ungenerous,” says Mrs. Brown- 
ing, “ even to a book.” 


HE girl on the cover of this issue of the Woman Citizen 

greets you. She is clad in the red, white and blue of her 
new freedom. Behind her is the dome of the national capitol, 
and she is here to tell the world that in the Congress which is 
now about to open she has a stake, and she values it. She means 
to keep in close touch with what goes on in her national Legisla- 
ture. She will make it her business to know. The men who are 
there to make the nation’s laws are after this in a very real way 
to be her representatives in a Republican government. They will 
from now on be responsible to her as well as to her brothers. 
She will hereafter be responsible for them. It will be her sacred 
responsibility to vote the right men into the national capitol. 
She is on guard—a new force, with youth and love of country 
and a burning zeal for justice and freedom in her heart. 


LTHOUGH the new Congress will not convene till next 
spring, its most influential members have already got to- 
gether and are deciding upon much important action in advance. 
One point of especial interest to women is the question of the 
new “Department of Public Welfare,” which Mr. Harding 
tecommended, and which he will doubtless create. Report says 
that the new cabinet officer, the Secretary of Public Welfare, 


will have two assistants, one in charge of Public Health, and the 
other of Education. It is also reported that the Children’s Bureau 
will be transferred to this new department. Experts are agreed 


‘that it will be much better for the Children’s Bureau to be placed 


under the head of Education than under that of Public Health. 
This question will probably be practically decided within the next 
week or two, and women with any political influence should exert 
it now. Report also says that Senators Henry Cabot Lodge and 
Medill McCormick will have much power to guide the decision. 


ENATOR WILLIAM S. KENYON’S bill for a Department 

of Social Welfare will be presented to the incoming Con- 
gress, and, if passed, may be headed by a woman. Senator 
Kenyon himself and President-elect Harding are both in favor 
of a woman in the President’s Cabinet as the head of such a 
department. 

Of the many prominent women suggested for the post, the 
name of Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton continually recurs in the 
daily press. 

The bill provides that this department shall be on the same 
footing with the other governmental divisions, and that its head 
shall have the same salary, $12,000. 

A department of social welfare is a usual divisional group 
among the newer republics. It seems demanded by modern con- 
ditions, and there is no reason why it should not have a woman 


at its head. 
SEB isit pe 
EEP sorrow has come to all suffragists everywhere in the 
sudden death on Thanksgiving Day of Mrs. Desha Breckin- 
ridge. 

Mrs. Breckenridge was president of the Kentucky Equal Suf- 
frage Association from 1902 until 1915, and again in 1918. 

At the time of her death she was state chairman of the Ken- 
tucky League of Women Voters. She did much towards gaining 
Kentucky’s ratification of the 19th amendment and its presidential 
suffrage measure by which women of that state were ensured 
their 1920 presidential vote. 

A great-granddaughter of Henry Clay, she was a woman of 
powerful influence intellectually and socially. In addition to her 
suffrage work she used her powers of leadership in educational 
campaigns of several sorts, and was vice-president of the Ken- 
tucky Tuberculosis Commission when she died. 

In 18098 she was married to Desha Breckinridge, publisher of 
the Lexington Herald. Mrs. Breckinridge set a high standard 
for women as journalists in the work she did on the Herald. 

Her name stands for the very heart of the national suffrage 
movement in the United States. She was also known to the great 
international group of women working for freedom, and was 
one of the delegates to the Congress of the International Woman 
Suffrage Alliance in Geneva last June. 
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as . 
The United States and Its Neighbors 
HE romance of the “What is a New York 
sudden leap from er?” are the titles of his 
pioneer to prince, from first three chapters, which} 66 
camp to palace, which is describe the totally differ. 
written large all over the ent moods of three of the dr: 
United States will never most prominent citi¢ a] 
be wholly known because “New York is perpet-f in 
this new generation sees ually upon Boston’sf ] 
only the palatial present nerves,” says Mr. Rhodes} jig! 
and is slightly scornful of “ Philadelphia ignore. New} jife 
the pit out of which it was York ; Boston, on th: other sup 
digged. hand, is over-acute!. con-f soc 
Cinderella in her fairy scious of it, hates , de res) 
coach hates to remember spises it, loves its flesh-] Wh 
Cinderella in her corner pots and its Great Vhitel jate 
by the ashes. : Way, and is ashan.-d oifpy 4 
John F. Faris, in his is 3 ww itself for doing it.” fe 
Seeing the Far West (J.B. “A GENERAL STORE IN A HAITIAN MARKET” This is one « Mr imp: 
Lippincott Compa ny) From “ Roaming Through the West Indies.”” By Harry A. Franck Rhodes’ rather s pingl on t 
shows a very real appreci- bits of satire, but i- prob} F, 
ation of the romantic backgrounds of this country. He is nut ably less wittily true now than it was before the war. — Thefstan 
content to write a scenic railway book of travel, but he has tried, Avenue des Allies’ during the war did much to make Fift! Avefprea 
and with as much success as the limits of‘one big volume would nue seem a proud stretch of beauty “ somewhere in the | nited{Ney, 
permit, to awaken some idea of what man and nature have con- States,” and took away what the Far West speaks of with ‘itterfio | 
tributed to the making of the West. ness as the “ provincialism” of the Far East, meanin: Newticip 
The third chapter, “ Alluring Cities of the Pioneers,” contains York City. “ ger 
a sketchy little record of the growth of Colorado cities which Mr. Rhodes’ jocund manner of describing the half dozei: citiegvelt 
burst into existence like an unfolding flower on a cinema screen. he has chosen as samples puts less emphasis than it might on thgeircl 
It is a story of Denver and Leadville and Boulder, all of them fact that, taking it for all in all, our largest city is a composit)Wha 
babes in arms fifty years ago. of all the factors of the nation. He does say of it that ii is “rok 
There are many kinds of thrills in the West—just plain thrills mere experimental laboratory. In Boston and Philadelphia you caga stif 
from immensity and space, from heights and depths and color, know who’s who and what’s what. New York is a grab-bag in lution 
beyond the imagination and needing to be seen to be appreciated, booth at the World’s Fair, but there is nothing you may not hopgmen 
but there are also thrills that come from being brought close to to pull from its depths. Nothing new can be said about it anffics. 
pioneer men, Spanish at the Southwest, French at the Northwest, all can never be said. The best that is to be hoped is that what t! 
Indians in Arizona. One follows the trail of Lewis and Clark or ever may be thought or recorded about the American metropolistron; 
of Coronado. One sees the mark of the cliff dweller, or still far- will derive some interest from the subject—for New York. fofi0r \ 
ther back in history one finds in Wyoming the fossil remains of better or for worse, is our great nations) interest” mani { 
prehistoric predecessors, the brontosaurus and the dinosaur. The cities west of Chicago are not singled out by Mr. Rhode of cit 
“Southern Wyoming is the paradise of the fossil hunter,” says for special chapters. In a chapter, “ The High Kingdom of th It i 
Mr. Faris. Movies,” Los Angeles comes in for many affectionate jibes, sucf/°U"S 
Without being erudite to tediousness Mr. Faris’ book succeeds ag “ jt is the best known suburb of Hollywood.” Harve 
in being suggestive. It sketches lightly a hundred trails of investi- Et ae ilies a -_ 
gation which even a casual student may take up with avidity— the finds its heart beat in and around Los Angeles. It is a wond¢ ; 
French fur traders, like Jaques La Ramie, who left his signature story and as Mr. Rhodes says: oi * 
= vapenngs second caryest city, Laramie ; the westward farinig “Before the stories are forgotten some one should write th 7 
enna Freee Wt SeeNeNy roe oe gone igeres; the history of this bonanza period. It is like ’49 and the rush fo se 
great Mormon trek. Out of what widely differing elements was = Cajifornia wild, o¢ Wee Viewinia City when fortunes in Nev » 
the West created! silver-mines were made overnight. In January a man was drivin] - 
Mr. Faris’ book is abundantly and satisfactorily illustrated by a taxicab, in June he was directing moving pictures. In Octobe ¥ is 
photographs. It is one of the most beautiful gift books of the actors from the East were borrowing five dollars to pay for hd a 
season and ought to have a very real value to generations ahead bedrooms, in the spring they were insisting that their emp oyet bs ca 
who will soon cease to remember that the growth of the United give them what are termed “ open contracts” in which the sa a = 
States has been the most splendid of all fairy tales. ary is delightfully left to be filled in by the actor himself. Almo 7” 
without knowing it, the movie people had stumbled upon unb4 
T is a part of the stock in trade of American humorists to fling lievable deposits of the precious metal. It seemed to be there fq W! 
i from city to city some scathing bon mot, such as Oliver Her- any one who chose to pick it up. Salaries became princely. Aq. 
ford’s “In the midst of life we are in Brooklyn” or his descrip- Tesses you had never heard of were guaranteed twenty thousamf silk-s 
tion of Boston as a “ state of mind.” a year, and directors were counted failures if they fell below rs ha 
Harrison Rhodes has picked up this mood of pleasantry and hundred thousand. And a frenzy of spending seized upon eve! ut sal 
cleverly differentiates one city from another in his American one. Automobiles, pipe-organs in the house, horses, dogs, jewel + 
Towns and People (Robert A. McBride). swimming-pools, and vintage champagne! If cigars were n a sub; 
“Why is a Bostonian?” “Who is a Philadelphian?” and (Continued on page 734) be 
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Onward with a Christian Soldier 
Y ork: “ Thou shalt not steal fom the people the Birthright of the People to Rule Themselves.” 


f his 
vhichf 66% 7 OUNG Mr. Roosevelt of New York, a blond young man 
li ffer- 7 with eye-glasses, English side-whiskers and Dundreary 
f the draw! in his speech, made his maiden effort as an orator.” Thus 
4 Democratic journal of 1882 heralded the young legislator of 23 
rpet-§ in his first term as New York Assemblyman. 
)n’sf In Edith Wharton’s “ Age of Innocence” there is a side- 
odes. light on the significance of young Roosevelt's entrance into public 
New} life. In the latter part of the mid-nineteenth century it was not 
other} supposed to be respectable for any member of New York's elect 
con-§ social circle to go in for politics. It wasn’t done. It was scarcely 
de-] respectable even to talk about politics. When, therefore, Mrs. 
flesh] Wha-ton shows her hero, Newlands Archer, in the chastened 
Vhitef later vears of his life as stirred to a sense of his duty as a citizen 
d oifby the influence of Theodore Roosevelt, she makes an indirect 
reference to the profound 
Mrfimpression Roosevelt made 
ping} on the young men of his day. 
rob} Few people really under- 
Thelstand how great was the 
\vefbreak made by this young 
nite New Yorker when he began 
tter{io preach and practice par- 
New ticipation in politics as a 
“gentleman’s duty.” Roose- 
citiegvelt belonged to the inner 
n thacircle of the New York Mrs. 
osit}Wharton describes, and he 
is “broke loose from just such 
a stifling environment to revo- 
+ jn jlutionize the attitude of the 
hopymen of his day towards poli- 
anftics. He did for young men 
shatfof the 7o’s and 80’s what 
poligstrong suffrage leaders did 
fofior women a little later. He 
manifested the high calling 
rodeo! citizenship. 
It is with this high-mettled 
jyoung legislator, just out of 
Harvard University, that 
Joseph Bucklin Bishop opens 
his Théodore Roosevelt and 
His Time (Charles Scribner's 
Sons). 


’ : “In 1880,” says Mr. Bish- 
n ) 


o 





u Cal 


f th 
suc 


n lif 


nd 





people I knew did not belong to the governing class, and that 
the other people did—and that I intended to be one of the gov- 
erning class; that if they proved too hard-bit for me, I supposed 
I would have to quit, but I certainly would not quit until I had 
made the effort and found out whether I really was too weak 
to hold my own in the rough-and-tumble.” 

He held his own, and was sent to the Legislature for three 
terms, where his fearless tactics took the breath out of shrewd 
politicians, who could not make him out. They thought his 
reform measures a good political play and Waited to see what 
he had up his sleeve. 

One ot his experiences, that of the cigarmakers’ iny estigation, 
allies him again with the suffragists. Roosevelt was appointed 
one of a committee of three to investigate conditions of the 
cigarmakers’ tenements where 
sweated labor in the tobacco 
industry was carried on. 

The result was that he 
ardently championed a bill to 
prohibit the manufacture of 
cigars in tenement houses and 
persuaded Governor Grover 
Cleveland to sign it. 

3ut the Court of Appeals 
of 1885 gave a decision of 
unconstitutionality, and made 
one of those statements which 
have set women’s teeth on 
edge for a generation. 

‘It cannot be perceived 
how the cigarmaker is to be 
improved in his health or his 
morals,” said the Court, “ by 
forcing him from his home 
and its hallowed associations 
and beneficent influences to 


ply his trade elsewhere.” 


M R. ROOSEVELT had 
just had an experience 
similar to that of many 
women reformers. He had 
personally visited the tene- 
ment houses “ and had found 


that in nearly all cases the 


vadt? ‘he machinery of party THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
ber ganization in New York From “Theodore Roosevelt and His Time.” By Joseph Bucklin Bishop work had been carried on 
iViNgie. : . 

ity was entirely in the hands by men, women and children 


tof men who made politics a profession by which they earned a 
; frelihood. It was somewhat difficult for a man of Roosevelt’s 
type to become a member of a district club, as candidates had to 
© Silhe regularly proposed and elected, as in any other club.” 


JHEN Roosevelt declared his intention of becoming a mem- 
ber of the club in his district, which was known as the 

J silk-stocking district ” of the city, his friends ridiculed him, say- 
.Jeg that the men in control of city politics were not gentlemen, 
ut saloon-keepers, street-car conductors, and the like, and that 
fe would not only be unable to exert any influence, but would 
‘ le subjected to unpleasantness, and even brutality. His reply 
Was characteristic of the man. “I answered,” he says in his 
Autobiography,” “ that if this were so, it merely meant that the 


vel] 





living, working, eating and sleeping in the same rooms, sometimes 
in one room, and, in one instance, by two families in one room, 
two women, two men. several children and an adult male board- 
er.” His disgust and wrath at the court’s comments about “ hal- 
lowed associations” and “ beneficent influences of his home” 
were deep and abiding. 

The effect of this experience upon Mr. Roosevelt was akin to 
that which similar experiences have had upon women for a long 
time. It shook his faith in entrenched authority. It made him 
more desirous than ever to take a hand in politics. ‘“‘ The courts,” 
he said, “knew legalism, but not life. . . . This decision 
completely blocked tenement-house reform legislation in New 
York for a score of years.” 


(Continued on page 744) 
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The ‘“‘Lives’” and the “‘Fiction’’ of Women 
III 


ROM “females” to “ladies” to 
women the slow march of the woman 
movement has made its way; its states of 
progress marked by the stubborn yielding 
of one term to another. “ Man and female ” and “ man and lady” 
linked the sexes all too flatteringly in the mind of the ruling male. 
But “man and woman” had a ring of dangerous equality which 
brought the world to attention in the mid-19th century when the 
early suffragists began to use it, and men, with a lamentable lack 
of logic, “ promptly reversed the nouns, substituted “against ” 
for “ and,” and read it: “ Woman against man”! 

“ A woman is nobody; a wife is everything,” calmly said the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger in 1848, of the Woman’s Rights Con- 
vention of that year which planted the first suffrage flag on a 
quietly taken base in Seneca Falls. “ The ladies of Philadelphia 
are resolved to maintain their rights as Wives, Belles, Virgins 
and Mothers, and not as Women.” 

But reverse the Ledger’s dictum: “A man is nobody, a hus- 
band is everything.” What a slogan for a sex! 

True it is that a declaration of the rights of animals would have 
been taken more sanely in 1848 than this declaration of the rights 
of women. “The Tomfoolery Convention” and “ The Hen Con- 
vention ” were mild titles for this famous meeting called by Eliza- 
beth Cady Stanton and Lucretia Mott on which the woman suf- 
frage movement of the world was founded but whose delibera- 
tions were summed up by the contemporary phrase as “ the ridic- 
ulous nonsense and reeking vulgarities which these bad women 
have vomited forth for the past three days.” Bad women, wild 
women, insurgent, outrageous and militant women, coarse and 
unreasoning viragoes are only a few of the chivalrous epithets 
hurled at the signers of that resonant declaration of rights. They 
are venerated saints today, with Susan B. Anthony the significant 
type figure of the long struggle, and today we know the value of 
all that current cant on the “ dangerous movement,” having felt 
a few weeks ago those “bad women” of 1848 voting through 
their daughters’ daughters at the polls as a part of a nation of 
citizens, not as women against men. But, as always, they were at 
the beginning the insulted and injured, because they were the 
dreaded and feared. 


T is almost too flattering a tribute to women—the eagerness 
with which the novel has seized upon the new heroine, what- 
ever she may be, as material. And it is altogether destructive 
of any proper humility to realize the novelist’s ever recurrent fear 
of her early efforts to develop from the female to woman and per- 
sonality. It was as if he were playing with some explosive Jill- 
in-the-Box ; up popped her head, and down went the lid in alarm! 
That first Woman’s Rights Convention was just fifteen years 
old when in 1863 Bayard Taylor, distinguished translator of 
Goethe, poet, essayist and scholar, caught the first suffragist hero- 
ine in “Hannah Thurston” and succeeded by most unfair 
methods in marrying her off. 

For “ A woman is nobody; a wife is everything ” was the stock 
recipe for heroines still. A potential wife, that is; the lovely, 
blushing, laughing girl carried through the marriage day to 
“Finis.” Actual wives were not subjects for heroines until the 
world was ready for some light to be shed in upon the so long 
dark house of marriage, and that could not be until education for 
women had paved the way for the thinking, conscious heroine 
with which George Eliot and George Meredith and Mrs. Hum- 
phrey Ward worked. Therefore, a suffragist, to be a heroine, 





The Suffragist in Fiction 
By Edna Kenton 


must be marriageable, and for the world 


the outset. 

Bayard Taylor was brave—for 1863! 
He made Hannah Thurston a middle-aged woman: “ She ha‘! had 
her girlish dreams, but the next birthday was her thirtieth ari she 
had already crossed in resolve that deep gulf in woman’s | fe”! 
He made her renounce marriage for suffrage, and a hero: ie of 
those days who renounced anything for anything but lov: was 
something incredible. He made her a public speaker: “I. you 
really mean she makes public harangues;” exclaims his ‘ero, 
Maxwell Woodberry. Hannah’s trailing skirts are washed ; little 
of this gutter mud by her being made a Quakeress and u-<d to 
religious public speaking. And to avoid the necessity of m king 
her wear the loathed and accursed “ Bloomers ’—the sta: p of 
the “ Shrieking Sisterhood ”—he gives her Quaker gray dr sses, 
Oh, the “dressing up” of these old new heroines! 

So far, so good-—a serious, “ middle-aged ” woman of  irty, 
who has renounced love for a cause, her religion a sufficient 1 ason 
for her non-aversion to public speaking, and likewise an excu « for 
ignoring the “ Bloomer ” dress. But a spinster, in 1863, cow’ | not 


be a heroine, and where, in 1863, might be found a hero ! croic 
enough to marry a suffragist! There were a few in life. Dr. 
Howe had married Julia Ward; Elizabeth Blackwell’s brothe: had 
married Lucy Stone, and Lucy Stone was keeping her own nme! 


But they were only a few in life, and like any new heroine, « new 


hero must be in the world by the tens of thousands before he canff 


be anything but a fool in fiction. Woodberry, a disiliusioned, 
super-cultured gentleman of thirty-five, could not marry a plat- 


form suffragist and stay heroic, but Hannah, a heroic woman with 


a purpose, could not be sneered at—she must be taken seriously 
and wooed tactfully. So Mr. Taylor and his hero set abou! the 
disintegration of Hannah as insidiously and femininely as any 
calculating mother and daughter of the period might have unier- 
taken the capture of a highly resentful male. 


F only Hannah might have stood for suffrage only! But 

woman suffrage has been impeded always by every outside, 
annoying issue that could be sneakingly tied to it. Abolition, 
temperance, Bloomerism, spiritualism, socialism and free love 
have all been declared identical with it. Socialism was then 
hardly an identical “menace,” but all the others were in the 
world and were gravely tied to Hannah. Using sugar “ stained 
with the blood of the slave” instead of a certain “ free sugar” 
invalidated the suffragist’s sincerity. By the exposure of a spirit- 
ualist who is also a “ woman’s righter,”’ woman’s cause is crushed. 
Wine and tobacco—Hannah must take a stand on these questions 
or the cause of woman falls. And in the near-catastrophe of a 
free love community, from which Hannah rescues a poor fool of 
a woman friend, again the cause of suffrage stands the brunt. 
Meanwhile she is falling helplessly in love with Woodberry-_ the 
Perfect Man without a foible but a taste for light wines and 
strong Havana cigars, which he seems to surrender for a decep- 
tive moment. It is deadlock; but Hannah’s mother, about to die, 
seeing what is best for her adult daughter, indulges in the gentle 
tyranny of the dying and solves Mr. Taylor’s problem by demand- 
ing a deathbed marriage. And once married, Woodberry takes @ 
ghastly revenge. Disapproving entirely of his wife’s lecturing, 
he “leaves her free” to speak or not. And Hannah finds “ her 
independence is her chain”; that she has denied herself “ the 

(Continued on page 738) 





of 1863 her novelist faced a problem at F 
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Sale of Women’s Silk 
Sailors—Knox 


Knox silk sailors formerly priced $22.00, $25.00 and $30.00 oo 
Black, Gray and Brown. $ 1 8. 


All Knox Women’s Wear 
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The United States and Its Neighbors 


(Continued from page 730) 
lighted with hundred dollar bills it was only because in the days of 
an earlier boom Coai Oil Johnny had already done it.” 

Choice illustrations form 
one of the special attrac- 
tions of Mr. Harrison 
Rhodes’ elegantly appointed 
book. 





ONSIDERING the 
spread of American 
dollars and dominion to- 
wards the southeast, one 
hardly knows today when 
| he is walking in the actual 
| dooryard of the United 
| States and when he is climb- 
ing over the fence into his 
neighbor’s garden. 

In reading Harry A. 
Franck’s very large volume, 
Roaming Though the West 
Indies (The Century Co.) 
the American finds himself 
sometimes at home and 
sometimes abroad. 

From Key West, Florida, 














“AN EARLY MORNING RITE IN 


PHILADELPHIA” Mr. Franck’s journey leaps 
From “ American Towns and People,” to Cuba, and the first thing 
by Harrison Rhodes. for which the reader of his 


book feels a glow of thanks is for an excellent map of the Carib- 
bean Islands with the author’s journey well defined by red lines. 
There is nothing which so warms the cockles of one’s heart as a 
map. 

While Cuban cities are familiar to most intelligent American 
readers, there is still a rural Cuba with which one may well be- 
come more intimate. And there is one new phase of Cuba upon 
which Mr. Franck has lightly touched and that is its relation to 
the Eighteenth Amendment and the West Indian hereditary cus- 
tom of “ chivo,” or graft. “ Investigation has shown that -half 
the owners of private automobiles and many liquor dealers have 
paid no licenses, but have ‘ fixed it up’ with the inspectors.” 

Another incident which throws a light on the difference of the 
Spanish and the Anglo-Saxon points of view is the fate of a splen- 
did highway begun in the early days of the American occupation. 
The natives not only never finished the road but evidently did not 
want it. “ They call it ‘ Wood’s folly,” says Mr. Franck, “ and 
though it still retains some of its former perfection, the condition 
into which it has been permitted to lapse does not promise well 
for the future. To the Cubans, content, apparently, to jounce 
over all but impassable caminos, the building of good highways 
will probably long be considered a ‘ folly.’ ” 

Now that sugar is taking a tumble, it is not quite so nerve-rack- 
ing to the housewife to read of Cuba as the “ world’s sugar bowl,” 
for of what use to her was a full sugar bowl in the possession of 
a near neighbor when one could not throw one’s gingham apron 
over one’s head and run across the backyard and borrow. even a 
cupful? 

It merely titivated one’s acquisitive nerves without gratification. 

No part of Mr. Franck’s book will be read with more interest 
than his chapters on Haiti, that little understood republic over 
which the United States assumed a twenty-year protectorate in 
1915. No great illumination is thrown on the righteousness of 
American occupation by Mr. Franck, who seems, like all travelers, 


and most continental Americans, to have heard both sides of 








The Woman Citizen 


a 


complicated story. ‘‘ There are both natives and foreigners,” says 


Mr. Franck, “ who contend that Haiti is fully capable of gover: 
ing itself if the white man will go away and let the Black Repub) 


alone.” He gives the following scant explanation of the ter 
of the treaty promising “ assistance ”’ to the republic: 
“ An American financial adviser, who is far more than that 


practice, an American receiver of customs, and heads of the e: 


' 


gineering and sanitation departments are required, by the teri 


thereof, and the final decision in most matters of importance | 
with the American minister. Unlike the Republic of Santo | 
mingo in the eastern end of the island, Haiti still retains her 

tive government, but its acts are subject to a relatively close su 
vision by the officers above named, despite the pretense that « 
share is only ‘ advisory.’ ” 

Another section of the book which will greatly interest Won 
Citizen readers who have followed the Carrie Chapman ( 
Citizenship Course is “ Santo Domingo Under American Rule 
also the chapters on “ Our Porto Rico” and “In and About ( 
Virgin Islands.” 

These parts of the United States are so newly ours, and 1 
questions of Caribbean control so manifestly the great questi 
before us, that, however sketchy and incomplete, Mr. Franc 
book is a very valuable addition to the small sum of up-to-d: 
information about the islands which form a giant causeway fr 
North to South America. 

Abundant illustrations, which are evidently Mr. Franck’s ca 
era record of his trip, help to visualize this land, so intimat 
associated with the United States. 


RS. EDITH O’SHAUGHNESSY’S first Mexican bo 
aroused so much comment that it is easy to see why s 
should have attempted another. /ntimate Pages of Mexican H 
tory (George H. Doran Company) is an account of the four Pre 
dents personally known to the wife of the American envoy. Thi 
four Presidents were: Porfirio Diaz, Francisco de la Barra, Fra 
cisco J. Madero and Victoriana Huerta. 
Of these four, Mr. de la Barra—ad-interim President—is le: 
well known to most of us. One remembers still the dramat 
departure of Porfirio Diaz from Mexico, escorted to Vera Cri 


by General Huerta at the orders of the President ad-interim, «| 


la Barra—his first official orders as President. 

The first two of these four men seem to have shared Mr 
O’Shaughnessy’s admiration. In Madero, she saw merely 
honest fanatic unable to fulfill the promises he made. 


The total period covered by Mrs. O’Shaughnessy’s persona 


recollections is from May, 1911, to the time shortly before Ame: 
ica went into the world 
war. 

The latter part of her 
book repeats many of the 
same charges against the 
American government that 
were made in “A Diplo- 
mat’s Wife in Mexico.” 
On the whole she is an ad- 
mirer of President Huerta 
as she was of Diaz. Of 
Carranza she has little to 
say that is good, and she 
has a considerable brief 
for the Mexican oil com- 
panies. 

One cannot help taking 
with a grain of salt the 


. “SEEING THE FAR WEST” 
(Continued on page 747) By John F. Faris - 
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Reg. Trade Mark 


Christmas [landkerchiefs 


NOR years McCutcheon’s has been famous for its excellent assort- 





ment of Men’s and Women’s Linen Handkerchiefs — hand 
worked, initialed, smart sports models, and fine sheer lace- 
trimmed and embroidered styles. 


For the Christmas Gift there is nothing which is quite so distinctive, 
yet so ideally practical as a box of dainty Handkerchiefs. 


Or, if you are merely shopping to replenish your own supply, there is 
no time to shop quite like the present—while the assortments are still 
complete. 


Orders by mail receive our 
prompt and careful attention. 


A \~ 


James McCutcheon & Co. < afn 
Fifth Avenue, 34th & 33d Sts, NewYork 5 > \-A 


Pure Linen Handkerchiefs 
$1.50 each 


For Women 


A — Hand-embroidered Armenian 

lace-edged. B—With fine Revere nm 
edge. C—Fine cord model with 
punch work corner. D—Hem of 

fine cut work. E—Punch work 

design. 


Men’s Hemstitched 


of fine quality Linen. F—With 
tape. G, H, and I—Fine cord 
models. 
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Fiction—a Muirror of Lite 


ELLING the truth like an enfant terrible is the last word 

in the novelist’s art. The best of critics see in fiction a 
mirror of life, not a world of make believe and romance into 
which the reader escapes from reality, but a Freudian search- 
light on human motives. 

Judged by these standards Douglas Goldring 
doubtless deserves the predictions made for him 
as one of the coming British leaders of fiction, 
one who is to pick up the torch of H. G. Wells 
and Arnold Bennett and carry it much farther 
towards realism even than Swinnerton. Mr. 
Goldring has two novels to his credit, The For- 
tune and Margot’s Progress (Scott and Selzer). 
He is also the author of a play, The Fight for 
Freedom, and a book of literary essays, Repu- 
tations. 

Of his first novel, Romain Rolland says: 
“Your work is all alive—people, dialogue and 
thoughts. You have a great talent and a free 
spirit, with which I sympathize cordially.” 

As the author of Jean Christophe is also the 
author of Au Dessus de la Melée, a pamphlet of 
internationalist sympathies for which the 
French literary world was ready to devour Rol- 
land, it is easily discernible that he would greet The Fortune 
eagerly. It is one of the first British novels to tell the truth 
about war. 

Mr. Goldring has fearlessly advanced the view that “ all war 
atrocity.” “ When millions of men live like wild beasts 
while training to commit the act of fiends,” Harold Fir- 
bank, just back from the trenches, “it is out of place for one 
side to call the other names, you know.” 

This was the kind of statement which tended to make a man 
It parallels the 


is an 


says 


unpopular in any country while the war lasted. 
congested rancor against war of Barbusse and Latzko, but with 
greater restraint and British phlegm. 

In his effort to paint a true picture of British reactions to 
the war, Mr. Goldring has portrayed not only the men who, like 
Harold, went to the front with tremendous enthusiasms, but 
their disillusionments as well. 

The Fortune is a romance of friendship, one of the few books 
of fiction on the David and Jonathan theme, the love passing the 
love of women. But it was a curiously one-sided affair. James 
Murdoch, a self-centered, enigmatic, unresponsive Irishman, was 
the dominant influence in the life of Harold Firbank, sensi- 
tive, talented, impressionable. All his best attainments and suc- 
cesses, Harold believed inspired by James, and loved him for 
them. Harold died in the Dublin riots, a victim of his sympa- 
thetic responsiveness to James’ Irish point of view. 

Mr. Goldring makes no plea for Ireland, none for the con- 
scientious objectors, he merely gives the world an entire picture 
of England as he saw it during the war even to the tribunal which 
tried those who resisted the draft. He does not spare the skulk- 
ers, neither does he slur over the injustices done to those who 
deserved the court’s leniency. This novel is one which will re- 
ceive much thoughtful attention. 

Getting acquainted with Mr. Goldring is an experience, gen- 
erally pleasant but sometimes exasperating. 

He affects an unmoral point of view as if there were no eth- 
ical laws which work automatically. Not that he flaunts cynical 


opinions, he merely writes as though he were a faun or a satyr 
and stone deaf to all the commandments. 
Margot in Margot’s Progress is a little imp, a climber, a liar 








DOUGLAS GOLDRING 


and vulgar to the bone. Yet at the end of a career in which 
gratitude and decency are ignored, she seemed to be slated for a 
new role, that of leader into a new world of shining endeavor. 

It is the mood of the moment to compare Margot with Becky 
Sharp, but Becky was convincing. There isn’t 
one of us who wouldn't have fallen for Becky 
But no matter how often the author tells you of 
Margot’s beautiful china blue eyes and fasci- 
nating ways, she continues to give the impres- 
sion of a scullery maid out in her employer's 
clothes. 

Mr. Goldring’s last novel is a long way from 
being as sincere and strong as his first. 


SUB-CURRENT of questioning the a! so- 

lute finality of the war, also runs thro igh 
Cicely Hamilton’s William an _ English: ian 
(Frederick A. Stokes). 

It is an unusual story from the very first p. ge. 
The bitterness of its satire on the men ind 
women who were too absorbed in “ caus:s 

when the war broke out to realize its immen-'ty, 

seems unfair now that the war’s hot hatreds are 
calmer. William was insignificant physic:lly 
He was used by red hot resistants to authority 


and mentally. 
His wife, Griselda, not the 


as a leader of their propaganda. 
patient one, was a militant suffragette, and Miss Hamilton gves 
out of her way’ to make her and her cause seem narrow, banal 
and unnecessary. This is a disservice to the woman suffrage 
cause which Miss Hamilton—herself a suffrage leader—might 
have spared her sisters. Most readers will take her sneers as 
applicable to the movement in general, not knowing much about 
internal dissensions. 

War in its hideousness came upon these two ineffective little 
Londoners while they were honeymooning in the Ardennes. 
From then on, Miss Hamilton’s story is terrible in its traged 
a forceful picture of the way war tossed two helpless creatures 
on its awful waves. What it did to William’s soul is the most 
pertinent part. The immensity of hate, and the futility of war, 
are themes too big for so slight a story. And William’s useless 
sacrifice seems indicative of the whole immense waste of wai 


HE theme of the unmoral woman which has haunted the 

male novelist’s mind of late, comes once more to the fore 
in William McFee’s Captain Macedoine’s Daughter (Doubleday 
Page and Company). 

In order to clear the mind of its most insistent impression 
about this story, it is just as well to own at once that its adop- 
tion of Joseph Conrad’s trick of letting an Ancient Mariner 
button-hole the reader is aggravating. When Conrad put the 
story of “Lord Jim” into the mouth of a narrator, it was a 
daring performance. “ Lord Jim” is a great novel in spite of so 
faulty a method of construction, but no critic ever condoned the 
experiment or advocated its general use. And when Mr. \{c- 
Fee sets the ship’s engineer to telling the long and eventless tale 
of Artemisia Macedoine, he tampers with fate. There are times 
when the picture of Lieutenant Spenlove spinning out that in- 
terminable and inconsequential yarn about Artemisia to a group 
of his fellow officers, yawning in their deck chairs on the deck 
of the Sycorax, gets to be almost funny. No merely human e:rs 
could have borne the strain, and no one could have endured 
Captain Macedoine’s daughter for so long a stretch. 

(Continued on page 742) 
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ELMANISM is a big, vital, significant con- 

tribution to the mental life of America. I 

have the deep conviction that it is going to 
strike r “the very roots of individual failure, for 
I see in it a new power, a great driving force. 

I first heard of Felmanism while in England 
on war work. Sooner or later almost every con- 
yersation touched on it, for the movement 
seemci] to have the sweep of a religious convic- 
tion. Men and women of every class and cir- 
cums:ance were acclaiming it as a new departure 
in mcutal training that gave promise of ending 
that »reventable inefficiency which acts as a 
brake on human progress. Even in France I 
did t escape the word, for thousands of 
officers and men were Pelmanizing in order to 
fit themselves for return to civil life. 

When I learned that Pelmanism had been 
brouent to America by Americans for Ameri- 
cans, | was among the first to enroll. My 
reas were two: first, because I have always 
felt that every mind needed regular, systematic 
and entific exercise, and secondly, because I 
wantc'| to find out if Pelmanism was the thing 
that | could recommend to the hundreds who 
continually ask my advice in relation to their 
lives, problems and ambitions. 

failure is a sad word in any language, but it 
iarly tragic here in America where insti- 


is pc¢ 

tutiot and resources join to put success within 
the reach of every individual. In the twenty 
years that IT have sat on the bench of the Ju- 
venile Court of Denver, almost every variety of 
human failure has passed before me in melan- 


choly procession. By failure I do not mean the 
merely criminal mistakes of the individual, but 
the faults of training that keep a life from full 
development and complete expression. 


Pelmanism Comes as an 
Answer 


If were asked to set down the principal 
cause of the average failure, 1 would have to 
put the blame at the door of our educational 
system. It is there that trouble begins—trouble 
that only the gifted and most fortunate are 
strong enough to overcome in later life. 

Either think back on your own experience or 
else look into a schoolroom in your own town. 
Routine the ideal, with pupils drilled to do the 
same thing at the same time in the same way. 
There is no room for originality or initiative 
because these qualities would throw the machin- 
ery out of gear. Individuality is discouraged 
and imagination frowned upon for the same 
reason. No steadfast attempt to appeal to 
interest or to arouse and develop latent powers, 
but only the mechanical process of drilling a 
certain traditional ritual on each little head. 

What wonder that our boys and girls come 
forth into the world with something less than 
tm purpose, full confidence and leaping cour- 
age? What wonder that mind wandering and 
wool-cathering are common, and that so many 
individuals are shackled by indecisions, doubts 
and fears? Instead of walking forward to en- 
thusiasm and certainty, they blunder along like 
people lost in a fog. 

It is to these needs and these lacks that Fel- 
manism comes as an answer. The “ twelve little 
gray hooks” are a remarkable achievement. 
Not nly do they contain the discoveries that 
science knows about the mind and its workings, 
but the treatment is so simple that the truths 
may be grasped by anyone of average education. 
In plain words, what Pelmanism has done is 
to take psychology out of the college and put it 
into harness for the day’s work. It lifts great, 
help f: il truths out of the back water and plants 
them in the living stream. 

As a matter of fact, Pelmanism ought to be 
the beginning of education instead of a remedy 
for its faults. First of all, it teaches the science 
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JUDGE BEN B. LINDSEY 


Judge Ben Lindsey is known throughout 
the whoie modern world for his work in the 
Juvenile Court of Denver. Years ago his 
vision and courage lifted children out of 
the cruelties and stupidities of the criminal 
law, and forced society to recognize its duties 
and responsibilities in connection with ‘‘the 
citizens of to-morrow.’’ His laws and court- 
procedure have been made the models for 
Acts of Parliament in Great Britain. He 
is as much an authority in France and 
Germany, Austria and Italy. 


of self-realization; it makes the student discover 
himself; it acquaints him with his sleeping 
powers ‘and shows him how to develop them. 
The method is exercise, not of the haphazard 


sort, but a steady, increasing kind that brings 
each hidden power tec full strength without 
strain or break. 


Pelmanism Pays Large 
Returns 


The human mind is not an automatic device. 
It will not “take care of itself.” Will power, 
originality, decision, resourcefulness, imagina- 
tion, initiative, courage—these things are not 
gifts but results. Every one of these qualities 
can be developed by efort just as muscles can 
be developed by exercise. I do not mean by this 
that the individual can add to the brains that 
God gave him, but he can learn to make use of 
the brains that he has instead of letting them 
fall into flabbiness through disuse. 

Other methods and systems that I have exam- 
ined, while realizing the value of mental exer- 
cise, have made the mistake of limiting their 
efforts to the development of some single sense. 
What Pelmanism does is to consider the mind 
as a whole and treat it as a whole. It goes in 
for mental team play, training the mind as a 


unity. 
Its big value, however, is the instructional 
note. Each lesson is accompanied by a work 


sheet that is really a progress sheet. The stu- 
dent goes forward under a teacher in the sense 
that he is followed through from first to last, 
helped, guided and encouraged at every turn by 
conscientious experts. 

This point, that is its strength to me, may 
prove to be the weakness of the course. Ameri- 
cans want everything at once. They love to 
think that they can find something to take at 
night that will make them “100 per cent 
efficient ” by morning. Pelmanism is no miracle. 
It calls for application. But I know of nothing 
that pays larger returns on an investment of 
one’s spare time from day to day. 
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INK OF 
By Ju 
Ben B. Lindsey 


So I say that Pelmanism is one of the great 
discoveries of the day. Properly followed, the 


the best of 

capacity of 
mind.” 

NDSEY. 


course guarantees the acquisition of 

all wealth—the functioning to full 

that marvelous machine we call “ the 
(Signed) Ben B. Li 


Note: As Judge Lindsey has pointed out, Fel- 
manism is neither an experiment nor a theory. 
It has stood the test of twenty years. Its stu- 
dents are in every country in the world. Its 
benefits are attested by 500,000 men and women 
in all walks and conditions of life 

The course takes no account of class, creed, 
or circumstance. Its values are for all. Busi- 
ness men, from the great captains of commerce 
to their clerks, are ardent Pelmanists. 

Professional men—lawyers, doctors, clergy- 
men, teachers, artists, authors—have come to the 
knowledge that Pelmanism will help them to 
surmount difficulties and achieve a greater degree 
of success in their vocations. Women—both in 
the home and in business—find Pelmanism an 
answer to their problems. 

Pelmanism is taught entirely by cotrespon- 
dence. There are twelve lessons—twelve “ Lit- 
tle Gray Books.” The course can be completed 
in three to twelve months, depending entirely 
upon the amount of time devoted to study. Half 
an hour daily will enable the student to finish 
in three months. 


A special system keeps the examiners in close 
personal touch with the students right through 
the course, and insures that individual attention 
which is so essential to the success of a study 
of this character 


How to Become a Pelmanist 


“Mind and Memory” is the name of the 
booklet which describes Pelmanismm down to the 
last detail. It is fascinating in itself with its 
vealth of original thought and incisive observa- 
tion. It has benefits of its own that will make 
the reader keep it. 

In its pages will be found the comment and 
experience of men and women of every trade, 
profession, and calling, telling how Pelmanism 
works—the observations of scientists with re- 
spect to such vital questions as age, sex, and 
circumstance in their bearing on success— 
“stories from the life” and brilliant little essays 
on personality, opportunity, etc.—all drawn from 


facts. So great has been the demand that 
“Mind and Memory” has already gone into a 
third edition of 100,000. 

Your copy is ready for you. Immediately 


upon receipt of your request it will be mailed to 
you absolutely free of charge and free of any 
obligation. 

The Booklet, ‘Mind and Memory,” is free. 
Use the coupon below or postcard and send for 


it NOW, or call personally. PELMAN INSTI- 


UTE OF AMERICA, Suite 338, No. 2575 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
| PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, 
| Suite 338, No, 2575 Broadway 
| New York, N. Y. 

Please send me, without obligation on my part, 

| your free booklet, ‘‘ Mind and Memory.”’ 
| Name. 
| Address. 
| (All correspondence strictly confidential.) W.C. Dec 4 
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somewhere, there comes a new hero to match her. 


change, for their women were marching on. Since 1700 the a latch key! 
helpless female had been in secret revolt, but when college doors 
opened to her in the mid-19th century the key to all her coming 


parting of the ways between sex and sex—men could follow or 
they could stay behind. And of course they followed. 

But reluctantly enough, and, for that mid-19th century genera- about the world! 
tion of women, too late. For them the struggle was, in bitter 
effect, sex against sex. Really it was the too new against the all 
too old, and, since life counts time by centuries instead of years, 
what matter if a single generation paid so heavily .for being in 






century and a half advance march on men sleeping on 18th cen- 


tion easily, and learned to play and to conserve health, was 
LOWER than slow he began to appear in life. Men had to to begin a vital attack upon professions and business, and «\\ 


victory was in her hands. That hard-won battle marked the Best of all she bicycled—some day a monument should be | 


advance of its time! Women had been quietly stealing their her, as the cause of women seemed to lag! 
(Continued on page 746) 


The Woman Citizen 


— 


m —s tury ideals of ‘‘ femaleness,” who rose at last to pursuit and 
The Suffragist in Fiction battled with a deal of rage and fury, but they had lost the battle 
(Continued from page 732) while they slept. And their women still marched on. 
holiest joy of love, self-sacrifice”! So she asks Woodberry to But, so far as suffrage was concerned, after the first outraged 
resume smoking; he makes her last speech for her, in which he unheavals in England and America, very slowly and more an‘ 
cleverly discredits all she has ever said, and Hannah seeks solace more quietly, the suffragist lost her grotesquerie and became a 
in motherhood. Which, according to this novelist, ends the absurd merely persistent presenter of petitions to legislatures, out. 
struggle of Woman against Man. manoeuvred by politicians and tricked by statesmen, and more 
It is all too serious, but flattering for all that; for beneath all and more uninteresting to the world at large. It is an axiom that 
the tricking and cajoling of Hannah from a speaking woman into women must entertain men! Perhaps it was as well fc> the 
a silenced wife lurks a generation’s honest fear of the new gen- evolution of men that the menace of the middle-aged suff: agis 
eration of women. They were terribly afraid, those honest gen- —of thirty!—gave way after a generation to the far mor pic. 
tlemen of 1860, about to be deposed, as they believed, from the turesque menace of the Revolting Daughter who in the | 890’ 
role of “man” to that of “ husband.” stepped breezily into the cities of the world, engrossed not : early 
And nothing is clearer in any of the old novels on new women so much with the vote as with her own personal “ independence” 
‘than this: that woman will never get on in fiction until, from and her economic freedom. 
At last a generation of her had “ left home,” had won ¢ luca- 


-ady 


ned 

This was the generation of the “ girl bachelor ” the 

athletic girl, the girl of clubs and of friends, women and men 

She dined out at public restaurants and went to theatres - lone 

yuilt 

by women to that forgotten emancipation of their sex, hich 

taught them how to dress for freedom’s sake and how to ‘rave! 

Woman had, in short, her independence, an 

she discovered, first of all sad cycles of rebel women, tha: life 

was earnest but that life was fun as it had never been for am 

mother’s mother of her. She wasn’t a serious revolter, an she 
seemed selfish and self-centred, so there was lamentation « 


ver : 


















Another Royal Suggestion 


QUGHNUTS made the doughboy happy dur- 

ing the war and no wonder. There Is 
nothing more wholesome and delightful than 
doughnuts or crullers rightly made. Their 
rich, golden color and appetizing aroma will 
create an appetite quicker than anything else 
in the world. 


Here are the famous doughnut and cruller re- 
cipes from the New Royal Cook Book. 
Doughnuts 
tablespoons shortening 
% cup sugar 
on ess 


cup milk 
teaspoon nutmeg 
teaspoon salt 


3 cups flour 
teaspoons Royal Baking Powder 
Cream shortening, add sugar and well-beaten 
egg; stir in milk; add nutmeg, salt, flour and 


baking powder which have been sifted together 
and enough additional flour to make dough stiff 


enough to roll. Roll out on floured board to 
about %4 inch thick; cut out. Fry in deep fat 
hot enough to brown a piece of bread in 60 
seconds. Drain on unglazed paper and sprinkle 


with powdered sugar. 
Afternoon Tea Doughnuts 
2 eggs 
5} tablespoons sugar : Absolutely Pure 
teaspoon salt 
teaspoon grated nutmeg 
tablespoons shortening 
} tablespoons milk 
cups flour 
3 teaspoons Royal Baking Powder 
Beat eggs until very light; add sugar, salt, 











DOUGHNUTS AND CRULLERS 


From the New Roya. Cook Book 


nutmeg and melted shortening: add milk, and 
flour and baking powder which have been sifted 
together; mix well. Drop by teaspoons into 
deep hot fat and fry until brown. Drain well 
on unglazed paper and sprinkle lightly with 
powdered sugar. 


Crullers 


4 tablespoons shortening 

1 cup sugar 

2 eggs 

3 cups flour 

1 teaspoon cinnamon 

14 teaspoon salt 

3 teaspoons Royal Baking Powder 

5g cup milk 
Cream shortening; add sugar gradually and 
beaten eggs; sift together flour, cinnamon, salt 
and baking powder; add one-half and mix 
well; add milk and remainder of dry ingredi 
ents to make soft dough. Roll out on floured 
board to about % inch thick and cut into strips 
about 4 inches long and % inch wide; roll in 
hands and twist each strip and bring ends to 
gether. Fry in deep hot fat. Drain and roll 
in powdered sugar. 





FREE 
New Royal Cook Book containing these 
and scores of other delightful recipes. 
Write for it TODAY. 
ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO. 
103 Fulton Street 
New York City 











“Bake With Royal and Be Sure’’ 
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Half Hours With Interesting Women 
66 LENTY of people are endeavoring to give the children 

of today educational books, but there are precious few 
to give them the best in recreational books. Of the two, I con- 
sider the latter more important, for the child, grown up, who has 
a developed appreciation of all the best in books has something 
which, rich or poor, happy or unhappy, will fill his days with 
pleasure.” This is the statement of Miss Marion Cutter, who 
has established in New York City one of the few new bookshops 
entirely for children, where especially trained experts are_pre- 
pared to advise and counsel with grown people on all thir prob- 
lems in connection with children’s reading. 





Such shops are Miss Mahoney’s in Boston, which is backed by 


| the Women’s Educational and Industrial Union; Mrs. Douglas 


Hyde’s enterprise in Chicago, and the new Cinderella Shop in 
Washington, D.D., in which a bank president, a leading merchant 
and a book man are associated. ; 

A visit to Miss Cutter’s shop requires a journey into one of 
the beguiling streets off the avenue where old brownstone houses 
are being converted into fascinating shops whose very signs give 
out te originality which is their chief charm. 

The visitor to the Children’s Bookshop finds a high old settle 
beside a fireplace, and many a grandfather has been known to 
stretc) his hand up to the shelves above the settle, take down a 
volunie of Treasure Island and dream away an hour before the 
fireplace. In other corners of the room are low floor shelves of 
books and wee chairs on which the smaller visitors may be made 
comfortable. 


“The parent may come with such a problem as was suggested 


| ina recent Woman Citizen,” says Miss Cutter, “ a growing boy or 


girl who just will not be content any longer with fairy stories 
and demands the love element in books as in moving pictures. I 
say to such parents, give the children romantic stories. But do 
it with a realization of what is behind that desire. The child is 
feeling within himself new sensations, and unconsciously he 
reaches forth for stimulation for those sensations. Give him 
something which will diffuse sensations or make them subordinate 
to the story. For instance, short, crisp love stories where the 
element of writing is so good that the style takes precedence over 
the emotion, or historical novels where the background is the 
fundamental thing. 


66] DERHAPS the problem is that the boy wants only scout 

books or the girl will read only poetry—both very well in 
their way, but needing something supplementary. Then I say try 
a different kind of book, but do it by suggesting that here is a story 
you enjoyed as a child. Again and again I found in my library 
experience that children would come week after week asking for 
a story which their parents had mentioned as having read when 
they were boy and girl. The child might not be willing to ac- 
knowledge at home so much interest, but the librarian hears about 
it. If the parent has been tactful enough to confess to enjoying 
something else that the child has just read—although the enjoy- 
ment may have a mental qualification—the child will have more 
confidence in the new book suggested. This problem is less often 
recognized than the others, for the gravest error I find in families 
is their lack of broadening interests. 

“ The mother who is looking for girls’ books has a harder time 
of it than the mother who is hunting boys’ books, for the girls’ 
publications are so distressingly poor that the mother is likely 
to be intolerant. Still, the average is becoming better, whereas 
before this we have had years with no good girls’ books at all; 
Now we get at least one a season that is away above the average. 
Last year Emily Poulson gave us What Happened To Inger and 
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GIFTS 


With the Charm of Originality 


FROM 


LONDON, PARIS, BELGIUM and 
HOLLAND 





our representative spent three busy 

months abroad last summer. She 
visualized the Gift Shop as she wanted 
it to be for this season’s Christmas busi- 
ness. So she specifically sought those 
gift-things that are different yet practical, 
unusual yet beautiful. 


[T° quest of beautiful “ objets d’art,” 


As a result, you will find much that is 
dainty, picturesque, decorative, useful 
and above all, exceptionally reasonable 
in price. Our connections abroad make 
it possible to present much foreign art 
work at less than domestic prices. 





Brittany ‘Baskets 


Quaint and pretty, also domestic baskets. 
Indian Lacquer-Ware 
Bowls, candlesticks, cigarette boxes, trays. 
French Flowers and Fruits 


Imported from Paris and very decorative. 


Lustre Glassware 
In amber, amethyst and turquoise blue. 


French Glassware 
Made in the small studios of Paris by hand. 


Charming Delft-Ware 


Vases, tiles, plaques, with the usual Dutch charm. 
And many other unusual novelties 


The Gift Shop—Fifth Floor 


a, 3 STORE CLOSES AT 5 P. M. 


FIFTH_ AVENUE 
38th STREET 39th’ STREET 
NEW , YORK 
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Boué 
Soeurs 


PARIS 


9 rue de la Paix 


NEW YORK 
13 West 56th Street 





ue 
EMM noe NM TOE 


Dear Madame: 


In anticipation of the coming holidays, 
we have received direct from our Paris 
house a collection of most fascinating 
lingeries, especially created for that 


occasion. 


A selection from these beautiful lin- 


geries presents an unusual gift. 


An early visit assures.a preferential 


choice. Awaiting the pleasure of 


seeing you soon and extending you our 


ee TUT TIUULIMIMI AAU OLIMU LILIAN 


holiday greetings, we remain, 


Very sincerely yours, 


Boué Soeurs. 














INNA 





aN AAA 





Cornelia Meiggs gave us The Pool of Stars. Both worth while. 

“ The best book for girls so far this vear, in my opinion, is High 
Acres, by Jane Abbott, who has been identified with the New 
York State suffrage campaign. 

“Of the books enjoyed equally by one generation after an- 
other, Little Women is easily the leader. The Alcott books make 
an appeal which is sustained year after year. But there is one 
danger to be avoided there, too. Far too many of our lists of 
books for children’s reading are mainly composed of books half 
a century old. It is well for children to read about conditions 
of former times, but, after all, the most important function of 
books is to develop qualities with which to meet life today, and 
therefore the books of today should be more widely read than 
those of yesterday.” MArRJORIE SHULER. 


* * * 


A good book, in the language of the booksellers, is a salable one; im 
that of men of sense, a useful and instructive one—Chambers. 
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Woman Suttrage 


F A group of books, showing the status of foreign countries 

since the war, one of the most important to Woman. Citi- 
zen readers is Raymond Leslie Buell’s Contemporary French 
Politics (D. Appleton and Company). The genesis of this hook 
is interesting and is told in a preface by Carlton J. H. Hayes, 
professor of History in Columbia University. 

Mr. Buell, “ Sometime Fellow in Politics in Princeton | ‘ni- 
versity,” was one of the thousands of young men to serve the 
allied cause in France in 1917-1918. While there he uti’ zed 
every opportunity to inform himself on French politics, vith 
the result that he has produced a comprehensive study of the 
methods by which ovr sister republic carries on its election « im- 
paigns and its parliamentary procedures. ; 

The first thing to interest the new woman voter is the :1ul- 
tiplicity of French political parties. In France there is no or- 
ror of third parties, and no effort, as in England, to mass the 
voters into groups supporting or opposing the governing p: rty 
The conservative Right has many sections—the radical Left has 
Kaleidoscopic changes make the rule and not 
The advantages and the 


as many more. 
the exception in French alignments. 
defects of such flexibility is carefully studied by Mr. Buell, \ ith 
the result that it is easily possible to see how one-time radicals 
like Clemenceau, Leon Bourgeois and Millerand can later stand 
in a changed relation without loss of logic. A famous insté.ce 
is that of M. Millerand who was appointed Minister of Com- 
merce in the Waldeck-Roussean Ministry of 1899. He was a 
Socialist and criticised for collaborating with a bourgeois gov- 
ernment. Within the Socialist group were men of a reforming 
spirit like Briand, Viviani, Jean Jaures, who asserted that ‘lil- 
lerand’s association with the government was right. 

The struggle lasted until 1904 when the International Social- 
ist Congress of Amsterdam, asserted the position against \il- 
lerand and pronounced itself frankly against any “ party satis- 
fied with reforming bourgeois society.” It further declared that 
“Socialist democracy cannot accept any participation in a gov- 
ernment of a bourgeois society.” 


F the men associated with Millerand only Jaures accepted 
the decision of the Congress and Millerand himself with 
Viviani and Briand refused to join the unified Socialist party. 

In 1910, the men who believed in progressive reform while 
participating in the bourgeois government, formed a new align- 
ment called the Republican Socialist group. 

The multiplicity of French groups is bewildering to foreign- 
ers, and makes for instability of French ministries. 

This may account to some extent for the delay over the woman 
suffrage bill, a measure so important that it and the recently 
adopted electoral reform, proportional representation, have a 
chapter to themselves in Mr. Buell’s book. It may not be gen- 
erally known that French women already vote for members of 
the conseils de prud’ hommes, arbitral bodies composed equally 
of employers and employees, and for judges of the commerce 
courts. 

The recent growth of sentiment for full suffrage for women 
Mr. Buell lays largely to two things: 

“First, the very important part which French women played 
in the war; second, their greatly needed help in the solu- 
tion of moral problems. It may be true that French women 
did not engage in gratuitous war-work as extensively as did 
American or English women. They were indeed excluded (the 
majority of them, at least) from such a comparatively nones- 
sential work, by the very vital necessity of maintaining the 
greater part of the economic system of France. . 32,000 women 
were employed upon the railways and 684,000 in munition 
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and French Politics 


works; countless peasant women tilled the soil and fed their 
sons and husbands, engaged in the unproductive work of war. 
Their heroic work in sustaining the industrial processes of the 
country, as well as in carrying on works of mercy in the French 
armies, earned for them the unending gratitude of the coun- 
try. This experience also gave them a much needed lesson in 
independence, organization, and solidarity. As a result many 
women partially, at least, lost the customary conception of their 
inevitable domesticity. Moreover, the enormous demands which 
the task of reconstruction is making upon French women and the 
necessity of taking the places of men fallen in battle, are still 
further contributing to the movement which seeks to grant them 
rights commensurate with the duties they now willingly and joy- 
ously perform. Organizations such as the French Union for 
Woman Suffrage (having eighty departmental groups), the 
National Council of French Women (composed of one hundred 
and fifty women’s associations), the French League for Women’s 
rights, the Women’s Fraternal Union, the Society for the Im- 
provement of the Condition of Women, and even such journals 
as La Voix des Femmes (extremely Socialistic though it be), 
illustrate the widespread organization supporting this campaign 
woman suffrage. 


— 


66 S for the moral problem of France, Parliament has not 
even attempted a serious legislative solution. Alcohol- 
ism is the first of these problems. 

‘The inability of man-composed Parliaments or municipal 
bodies to curtail this vice has led such men as Joseph Reinach 
and Senator Herriot to ask that women should be given the vote, 
at least in municipal and departmental elections, with the prin- 
cipal hope that they will secure the enactment of restrictive if 
not prohibitive laws. 

“This demand for moral purification has alse extended to 
prostitution, which at present is subject to practically no con- 
trol by municipal authorities. The chief argument for woman 
suffrage is therefore an appeal to their moral superiority. 

“ Legislative activity for woman suffrage began in 1906 with 
the introduction of a bill by M. Dussausoy, granting women the 
ballot in municipal affairs, and in the election of general coun- 
cilors. The proposition was adopted by the Commission on 
Universal Suffrage, but discussion was delayed during four years, 
finally to be dropped. 

“ Later projects are numerous. In 1918, M. Magniex, deputy 
from the Somme, drew up another proposition, which granted 
the ballot to women in municipal, cantonal, legislative, and sena- 
torial elections, under the same conditions as it is exercised by 
men. Senator Martin also advocated the unrestricted right to 
vote for women above twenty-five years of age. During the 
debate on the electoral bill in April, 1919, M. Louis Andrieux 
moved an amendment to include woman suffrage in the bill. 
Although it was defeated by a vote of 325 to 116 the Commis- 
sion on Universal Suffrage promised to introduce it later as a 
‘special measure.’ This promise was in part fulfilled by the in- 
troduction of the so-called Flandin bill, which granted women 
the limited right to participate in the election of municipal, arron- 
dissement and general councilors. They were not, however, to 
vote for members of the Chamber of Deputies. This bill came 
up for discussion on Tuesday, May 2oth, 1919. It was evi- 
dently a compromise between the Feminists and their opponents, 

a compromise necessitated, the Commission urged, by Senate 
opposition. But this did not satisfy the Chamber, and, after 
vigorous arguments in support of granting the complete right 
of suffrage to women, from two former prime ministers, René 
Viviani and Aristide Briand, the Bon amendment was adopted 
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A. Tip to Santa 


Bossy: “TI say, Edna, do you in- 
tend to hang up your stocking 
Christmas Eve?’ 


EpNA: “ Of course, Bobby; noth- 
ing less than an ‘ Onyx’ with 
‘ Pointex Heel,’ and ” (glanc- 
ing at dear old Dad), “I do 
hope Santa takes the hint! ” 


Onyx Hosiery im all materials 
ot the Better Shops Everywhere 


Emery @ Beers Company, Inc. 


-“ 


Sole Ownets and Wholesale Distributors, NEW YORK 
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Imported Top Coats 
Imported Sweaters 
Skating Outfits 
Fleecy Scarves 
Woolen Gloves 
Tweed Sport Suits 
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Christmas Suggestion 


A Box of Spalding Golf Balls 
is immensely appreciated 
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by a vote of 329 to 95, giving the women identical suffrage rights 
with men. Although some believed that the opponents of suf 
frage had voted for the integral right in the belief that the Sen 
ate would kill the entire measure, it was generally felt that the 
Chamber was at least sincerely desirous of acknowledging the 
country’s debt of gratitude to the women of France. 

“The measure thus passed by the Chamber was sent up to the 
Senate. No one seemed to expect that this body would ratify th 
bill. The arguments against it weighed too heavily with these 
conservative dignitaries. Upon May 22 the Senate appointe: 
a commission to examine the bill; and on the 18th of July, the 
Commission reported it unfavorably. On October 7, 1919, th: 
Deputies passed a resolution urging the Senate to act on th» 
Chamber’s Woman Suffrage bill. 

“On the Senate’s failure to act before the election of Noven 
ber 16th, L’Excelsior, a Paris newspaper, held a mock electio 
for the Deputies upon the 16th, in Paris, at which the wome 
might vote. The candidates voted upon were identical with thos 
of the general election.” 


* * * 


Books are not absolutely dead things, but do contain a certain poten 
of life in them, to be as active as the soul whose progeny they are; th 
preserve, as in a vial, the purest efficacy and extraction of the living inte 
lect that bred them.—Miuiton. 


Fiction—A Mirror of Life 


(Continued from page 736) 
HE story seems pointless. Lieutenant Spenlove’s interest 1 
the girl too desultory, his motives too colorless, the incident 
too languid. But having owned all this, there is still much to b 
said for Mr. McFee’s ability as a story writer. He has charn 
and literary quality. His story is about unusual personalitie 
and places—the islands near Greece. 

The characters are an old humbug of a man and his beautifu 
half-breed daughter. The seductiveness of Artemisia does cree} 
into Spenlove’s prolix tale, and one takes an interest in he: 
various immoral situations since they seem more or less ine\ 
itable. 

With Lieutenant Spenlove’s introspective queries as to hi: 
own emotions about Artemisia, the reader is quite frankly bored 
They seem irrelevant and unimportant. The plot is so slight that 
one cannot recall it without difficulty ; but the story gives a pleas 
ing impression of ships coming and going, of strange islands 11 
southern seas, of dark-skinned, pleasure-seeking people, of mucl 
good conversation, clever, witty and full of variety, and of a1 
oriental setting. 

The book is neither hackneyed nor dull—that is, not too dull 
One can read a long time at it, in an agreeable unhurried way 
and if he can forget that Mr. Spenlove is talking all the time, h« 
can rather luxuriate in its wordiness. 


Let the Mother Collect the Wages 

USTRALIAN women believe that where workingmen ar« 

paid a surplus wage for a large family, the collection of th« 
money should be by the mother instead of the father. Accord 
ingly they are asking the Premier of West Australia that in the 
event that a basic wage is established by law, fixing a man’s wage 
according to whether or not he is married and how many chil 
dren he has, the payment for each additional child above thre« 
shall be paid to the mother instead of to the father. 

The Premier has also been asked to bring in an act on the 
same lines as one passed in New South Wales in 1916, and know: 
as the Family Maintenance and Custody of Children Act. It 
prevents a wife and children from being left destitute by the hus 
band or father in his will, for it allows the court in such a case 
to make proper provision for them out of his estate. 
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With the South as a Background 


ing is reason to hope that the Southern woman writer 
may put some quality of sympathetic understanding into 
the race question which it has hitherto missed. And she has 
done so in four recent instances. Take, for one, that collection 
of short stories, Children in the Mist (D. Appleton and Com- 
pany), by the author of one of the loveliest books of childhood 
ever written, ‘““ Emmy Lou.” While George Madden Martin has 
written better stories than those in this collection, she has never 
made a bigger contribution to American life. 

Every one of the stories embodies some aspect of the race 
question which is of burning interest. Two stories, “ The Flight ’ 
and “ Malviney,” give pictures of the Civil War which both 
North and South ought to ponder. They are stories out of 
i's memories and show the odiousness of war. “ An Inskip 





wome! 
)Niggal” is a wonderful tale of negro loyalty and white pride 
which could be written nowhere but in the United States of 
}America and after the Civil War. It is a haunting story whose 
quality would be thought remarkable if it came from out of Rus- 
sia or Poland. “The Blue Handkerchief” and “ Fire from 
Heave”’ are just as good in their way—the first a tale which 
shows how the lore of the Incas of Peru persisted in an ignorant 
Inegro, the second a wonderfully understanding picture of the 
fmisedi:cation of a negro girl. She was taught entirely the wrong 
way, yet her white mistress did not fail to grasp the girl’s longing 
Sfor Promethean fire. 


| No part of the social structure of the United States can be 
greatly warped if more women like Mrs. Martin set to work to 
interpret white and black. 


A NOTHER book whose best asset is its approach to the race 
problem is Marie Conway Oemler’s The Purple Heights 
(The Century Company). Mrs. Oemler is the author of *‘ Slippy 
McGee,” a book which some enthusiasts have compared with 
“Les Miserables.” 

The later novel by this author is scarcely to be named in the 
same day with the former, but the most worth while part of The 
Purple Heights is that that deals with Peter Champney’s boy- 
hood and the swamp where old Daddy Nepshun pulled his right- 
eous gun on Jake. 

The South’s most awful problem receives just judgment at the 
hands of this daughter of South Carolina. 


B* the same token, the saving grace of Stella G. S. Perry’s 
Palmetto (Frederick A. Stokes) is the part that deals with 
the South Coast folk of Louisiana. 

Here the writer is at home. Here are brilliant little pictures of 
French fisher families, of Lake Pontchartrain, of Orange des 
Plages, of the bayous. 

As the heroine becomes ambitious and the story moves to New 
York, it ends in being extravagant, unreal and silly. But no one 
since Cable has come nearer to making real one section of Amer- 
‘ta—the Mississippi delta—than has the creator of Palmetto. If 
she will only write more stories about the seiners and leave New 
York to those unfortunates who know it well, she will add some 
thing of value to American letters. 


From a Southern Porch (G. P. Putnam’s Sons) is an insouciant 
little book of essays, quite charming and leisurely. The porch 
ems to be in Virginia, and the topics discussed on it roam 
plotlessly along from tree toads to negro spirituals. Its atmo- 
phere is undeniably Southern, and its author, Dorothy Scar- 
borough, writes blithely and intelligently. 

* * * 


I love to lose myself in other men’s minds. When I am not walking, I 
tm reading. I cannot sit and think; books think for me.—Charles Lamb. 
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OR many years in successful use 


PECIAL p ORMULAS 


for the CARE of the HAIR 


with the Ogilvie Sisters’ 


private clientele, these highly efficacious preparations for the 
scalp and hair from their own formulas are now offered for the 
first time to a prospective patronage at large. 


TONIC for OILY 


As most every thoughtful feminine knows, 
glands that become inflamed and then expand and leak, 
lair 


lubrication upon the scalp instead of the 
This tonic restores the glands 


to their normal size, thus 


HAIR 


oily hair is caused by oil 


issuing their 
roots 
stimulating 


circulation and enabling them to lubricate the. roots without undue 
leakage. The hair is strengthened, stops falling out, and displays 
all its silky luster and natural beauty. 
Furthermore, it not only removes dust and excessive oil, but makes 
the hair wonderfully easy to do up. $2.00, postpaid 
TONIC for DRY HAIR 
Undernourished hair is always lifeless The scalp is continually 
peeling and the hair becomes brittle, breaking off at the roots and ends 
This tonic not only provides nourishment for scalps lacking natural 
oils, but acts as a marvelous stimulant, restoring the hair t its 
strength and rendering it luxuriously abundant as well as 


normal] 
soft and glossy Then, too, 
its tenseness. 


it almo 


st immediately frees the 


scalp of 
$2.00, postpaid 


A TONIC for WHITENING the HAIR 


Especially prepared to give 


effective hair tonic, cleansing the scalp, 


yellowish gray hair a pure white tinge 
the much admired crown of silver thread 


is not a bleach, but ar 


It 
making the hair bright fluffy 


and lustrous. $2.75, postpaid 
HENNA SHAMPOO 
This shampoo powder imparts a beautiful luster to any shade of hair 


while cleansing it It does not dye 
tuates the lights of your -natural 
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conservative of 
may be en- 
dis- 


most 
dress designs 
hanced and enriched in 
tinction and attractiveness by 
a trimming of ribbon—care- 
fully.chosen and well placed. 
The dress shown  here— 
trimmed with “J. C.” Satin 
de Luxe Ribbon—is an _ ex- 
cellent example. Lucretia 
Craig of “Honey Girl” 
in it. 

‘J. C.” Ribbons are the in- 
variable preference of leading 
dress designers. ‘There’s one 
for every dress need—ask for 
them at leading ribbon de- 
partments. 


Johnson, Cowdin & Company, Inc, 
“‘America’s Best Ribbons’”’ 
40 East 30th Street New York 


Ribbonology 


pe ses 


cents for new 


When writing to, or dealing with, advertisers please mention the WOMAN CITIZEN 


and does 
shade to best 


not bleach, but accer 
advantage 


wo sizes, $0.50 and $1.00 


505 Fifth Avenue 
New York 
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Books That the Children | 
Will Enjoy | 








A TREASURY OF HERO TALES 
Edited by Alice C. Bryant 


Stories retold from famous authors of Perseus 
Siegfried, and other peerless knights of old. 


Sir Galahad 
Illustrated. 
Net $1.00 


A BOY IN SERBIA 
By E. C. Davies 


A charming account Serbia. 


life in Illustrated. 


of family 
Net $1.50 


BOYS’ BOOK OF SEA FIGHTS 
By Chelsea Curtis Fraser 


Famous naval encounters from 
Armada to the recent World War. 


the Defeat of the Spanish 
Copiously illustrated. 
Net $1.75 
THE YOUNG CITIZEN’S OWN BOOK 
By Chelsea Curtis Fraser 


An entertaining and useful book telling how our government is 
run—its departments, ete. Illustrated. Net $1.75 


SWISS FAIRY TALES 
By William E. Griffis 
Charming stories of the fairies and elves who dwell among the 
Alps. Illustrated in color. Net $1.75 


MASTER FRISKY 
By Clarence Hawkes 


The story of a Scotch Collie that was almost human. 
trated in color. Ne 


MOT iER NATURE BIRTHDAY BOOK 
By Charles B. Knock 


For boys and girls. Illustrated in color. 


UNCLE SQUEAKY’S COUNTRY STORE 
By Nellie M. Leonard 


How one of the “Graymouse Family” ran a store for his little 
animal neighbors. Illustrated in color. Net $1.00 


Illus- 
t $1.50 


Net $1.25 


BOY HEROES IN FICTION 
By Inez N. McFee 


Stories of David Balfour, Oliver Twist, David Copperfield, Jim 
Davis, and others. Illustrated. Net $1.75 


| GIRL HEROINES IN FICTION 


By Inez N. McFee 
Stories of Little Dorrit, Maggie Tulliver, Eppie Marner, Cosette 
the French Girl, and others. Illustrated. Net $1.75 


BLUE BERRY BEAR 
By J. L. Sherard 


The diverting adventures of a bear cub. Illustrated in color. 


Net $1.00 


TONI, THE LITTLE WOOD CARVER 


By Johanna Spyri 
A pleasing story of Swiss peasant life by the author of “ Heidi.” 
Translated by Helen B. Dole. Frontispiece in color, Net $1.00 


JANE AND THE OWL 


By Gene Stone 


A fantastic fairy tale of Western flavor. 
Illustrated in color. Net 


COUSIN NANCY AND THE LEES OF CLIFFORD 
By Gene Stone 


The story of a resourceful Western family of girls and one boy. 
Illustrated in color. Net $1.75 


“Sage Brush Stories.” 
$1.50 














THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY 
Publishers NEW YORK 
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Onward with a Christian Soldier 
(Continued from page 731) 

Mr. Roosevelt’s first national office was on the Civil Service 
Commission, having been appointed by President Harrison in 
May, 1889, to the post now occupied by Mrs. Helen Hamilton 
Gardener, one of the vice-presidents of the National American 
Suffrage Association. 

His campaign against the spoils system brought him plen'y of 
the abuse which clusters around “ fool reformers,” as he was 
graciously dubbed. 

When Roosevelt resigned in 1895, the classified service had 
been extended to practically the entire executive forces thr: ugh- 
out the United States, and the country was beginning to be edu- 
cated to the point where public sentiment was in favor © the 
civil service idea. 


Thus far onward had the Christian Soldier gone in 895 
Police Commissioner in New York City in 1895, Assistant S ecre- 
tary of the Navy under President McKinley, leader of the Rough 
Riders in the Spanish-American war, Governor of New ‘ork, 


1898 to 1900. 

His years as head of the nation are those which occup. the 
largest part of Mr. Bishop’s book and the part of his life which 
is most known of all the world. But this article is concerned with 
one phase of Roosevelt’s leadership—its spiritual side. 

It was young Roosevelt from the silk stocking district of 
York who made his Knickerbocker colleagues ashamed | be 
parasites on the city upon which they depended for their pr: fes- 
sional careers. It made it not only decent but commendal)e to 
occupy posts of political leadership. In the same way the R 
velt who led the Progressive party in 1912 will always : 
forth in the minds of his followers as a man with a mission 


Yew 


HERE are men and women of vision all over the countr) 

who look back to the Progressive Movement as the one onl) 
sacred and inspired political impulse of their lives. ‘“‘ We went 
into it like a crusade,” say certain of them. “ No other third 
party ever gave to the young men who joined it such a sense of 
exultation.” “JI am in this fight for certain principles,” said 
Roosevelt, “ and the first of these goes back to Sinai and is em- 
bodied in the commandment, ‘ Thou shalt not steal.’ Thou shalt 
not steal from the people the birthright of the people to rule 
themselves.” 

One phase of the birthright of the people to rule themselves did 
not grip Mr. Roosevelt very early. In his inaugural address in 
1899, when he became Governor of New York, he recommended 
the admission of women to school suffrage. Not until rg11 did 
he come out openly for full suffrage for women. 

It was during the unique campaign of the Progressives that the 
phrase the battle of Armageddon entered into politics. The key- 
note of that campaign was given in Mr. Roosevelt’s speech at the 
Chicago convention in August, 1912. Said he: “To you men 
who, in your turn, have come together to spend and be spent in 
the endless crusade against wrong; to you who face the future 
resolute and confident; to you who strive in a spirit of brother- 
hood for the betterment of our nation; to you who gird your 
selves for this great new fight in the never-ending warfare for 
the good of mankind, I say in closing what I said in that speech 
in closing: We stand at Armageddon and we battle for the 
Lord.” 

Whatever the immediate issues of that campaign, there can be 
no doubt but that to thousands of men and women the /’ro- 
gressive Movement meant just that, ‘a never-ending warfare fot 
the good of mankind,” and those inspired and envisioned souls 
have been lonely ever since, looking for a leader who will «nce 
more inject spiritual content into their political alignments 
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BOYS AND GIRLS 


FOR GIFTS 


LIPPINCOTT BOOKS 


Will find delight in these 








Fire and Romance 


“The Book has Dash, 


NO DEFENCE 


» Irish and English temperaments are contrasted in many 


The Outlook. 
4 illustrations. $2.0 


Parker has go bay polis step higher in his literary career. 
SEEING THE FAR WEST 


in the text and with the 113 illustrations and two maps 
ered. Handsome octavo. $6.00 


‘A noble book—all men’s book,”’ 
flicting interpretations. 
interpretation of the original masterpiece. Frontispiece. Ornamental cloth. $4.00 


THE ORIENT IN BIBLE TIMES 


rhe biblical gift book of the year for Bible readers of every denomination 
interesting. 30 illustrations. $2.50. 


IN OLD PENNSYLVANIA TOWNS By 


ANNE 


handsome octavo. $5.00 
CLOUDY JEWEL 


satisiying as a fresh-blown rose. Frontispiece. 


HAPPY HOUSE 


zoes steadily on its way to greater and greater success 
piece 5. 


NEW BOOKS 


A BOOK ON ANGLING, by Francis Francis 
illustrations. $4.50. 
of all kinds of meat-and-fur-producing rabbits 


61 illustrations. $2.00. 


the author’s new method of presenting them. $2.50. 
great boon to fathers and mothers 
etc. $1.00. 
swing and ring, $1.50. THE CHILDREN'S STORY GARDEN, 
elves, etc., each one illustrating a Christian ideal ot life, 10 pictures 
THE BES 

FOR BOYS. AND GIRLS. 


$1.50. 





Write for circulars. 


-THE OUTLOOK 


GILBERT PARKER’S Great Romance 


Has drams atic B teoy itions and incidents; vivid pictures of West Indian forest and plantation life, 


dramatic scenes. In “NO DEFENCE" 
0. 


\ remarkable panorama of the Wonderland of America, revealing the scenic glories of the states from the 
The most complete and comprehensive volume on the territory cov 


THE BOOK OF JOB By Morris Jastrow, JR.. Ph. D., LL.D 


wrote Carlyle, yet the soul. the beauty and the living fire of it hidden beyond a veil of con- 
It has been for Dr. Jastrow with his rare insight and charm to give us this grandly conceived new 


It makes the Bible more 


The picturesque, the historic, the social, and human have been gathered and woven into this entertaining chronicle 
able addition to the literature of earlier days, replete with entertaining information for the traveler as wel 


Octavo. $2.00 
HOLLINGSWORTH WHARTON PINOCCHIO = 
: Collodi’s delightful Italian classic can now be secured = 
A valu- in two beautiful holiday editions natives gf Spyri's = 


By Grace LIVINGSTON HILL 


The story of Julia Cloud, family drudge, and her rejuvenation, results in an exquisite romance and a cheerful story as heart- 
1.90. 


It is proving one cf the most popular stories of the season 


ENTERTAINING AND USEFUL 


, Will quicken the pulse of every fisherman, angling from every angle, 
THE RABBIT BOOK, by Professor Washburn: a comple te, practical manual on the care and breeding 
‘MRS. WILSON’S COOK BOOK,” 
purse. Menus of the simplest to the most elaborate can be prepared from bundreds of new rec ipe 8 
*THE CHARM OF FINE MANNERS," by Mrs. Starrett, will be a 
Ei In a charming way the author writes about behavior, seli-culture, habits, conversation, 
For the Little Tots—THE KIDDIE-KAR BOOK, colored pictures and fanciful verses with the true pursery 
a collection of stories about animals, children, flowers, 
YOUR BOYS AND GIRLS SHOULD HAVE 
In addition tc the books on this page we have a splendid selection of new LIPPINCOTT’S MERIT BOOKS CRAFT AND CAMP LORE 


and an appealing love tale.” 
Gilbert 





By JOHN T. Faris 
Rockies to the Pacific 








ARTHUR RACKHAM'S New Illustrated Gift Book 
THE SLEEPING BEAUTY 

A book of alluring beauty that will delight every chilc 
Numerous delightful silhouettes, frontispiece i ce see 
handsome binding, uniform with Rackham’'s *‘( “inder ella = 


WAIL 


By ELIHU GRANT 
intensely human and 





32 illustrations, GIFT EDITION, 14 pictures in 
EDITION 


te binding 


‘Heidi,’ of last season 
color, handsome binding, $2.50 SPECIAI 
14 pictures in color, wr on mats, exquis 
stamped in gold, in a boy $6.00. 
STORIES ALL cH DREN LOVE SERIES 
18 famous stories for children. The new title is **COR- 
NELLI,” by the author of ‘Heidi s equally as 


(Mrs. Lutz) 





By JANE ABBOTT 

; entertaining Ask to see the other volumes in this series 
Frontis- They are beautifully illustrated in color and make the 
best sort of Christmas gifts for young people Incon 

parable at the price per volume $1.50 

CHILDREN’S CLASSICS SERIES 
with many 15 favorite fairy and story books, carefully edited and 
simplified for little folks Beautifully illustrated Eacl 
suits every $0.75 





STORY IS 





ABBOTT'S NEW SUNSHINE 
HIGHACRES 
It will delight her host of youthf ul readers who enjoyed 
*Keineth’ and Larkspur Illustrated $1.75 = 
DAN BEARD'S New One is 
THE AMERIC ay BOYS’ HANDY BOOK OF WOOD - 


Women will appreciate JANE 


PUVONNVAULYNAUINVOULUNOULUOLLUUL:LEA.OLL ULAaUdundenanny ity 


With 377 snappy illustrations showing just how to do 
things in the woods. Every boy wants this book $3.00 





AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


PUBLISHERS 


LUVIN AMOUR A 11 


ul) 
= 





J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


TA UT 


THE AMERICAN TRAIL BLAZERS SERIES 
12 thrilling stories of grea‘ pioneers 


INTO MEXICO WITH GENERAL SCOTT, by Sabin 
is the new one this year. It is a stirring tale of the Mexican 
War. These are splendid volume for boys Write for 





PHILADELPHIA descriptive circular Each volume illustrated $1.75 
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MEMORIAL 


TO MISTRESS 


ANNE 


HUTCHINSON 


he as well as the fathers, brothers, 
husbands and sons are invited to subscribe for the comple- 


Women of America, 
tion of the fund, now well under way, 
bronze figure of. Anne Hutchinson. This statue was accepted in 
advance by the Commonwealth of Massachusetts from the plaster 
efigy, now placed temporarily on the site chosen by the State Art 
Commission for the statue in the State House. It was unveiled 
there June 17 and received as a pledge by Governor Coolidge. 

\ wife and the parent of a very large family, she was the 
friendly and voluntary nursing mother in sickness and care of 
children in the infant colony of Massachusetts Bay, and Mistress 
Hutchinson won all hearts by her private virtues, which gave her 


Wher writing to, or dealing with, 





for the casting of the 


advertisers please mention 


then unexampled for breaking 
to plead 


wi yrds 


later opportunity as a publicist, 
the rule of silence, up to that time placed upon women 
freedom and for religious toleration; in her own 


no persons to be accounted delinquent 


for their 
asserting that thereafter * 
for opinion.” 

Woman’s liberty of thought 
She is the spiritual ancestor of every woman's 
the land for patriotic 


is due to her more than to an) 


other ‘person. 
alliance; indeed ranization in 


or social or intellectual or villiaies conference and improvement 


every org 


and, in all years to come, every such assembly should pay hom- 


age to her name and her spirit, her gifts and her memory without 
regard to local and temporary and varying conditions, 


usefulness. 


moving 


always, somehow, to larger opportunities and wider 


Set up in the home of the “ General Court” before which, in 


Anne Hutchinson was tried and excommunicated and sen 


1037 ’ 
tenced to banishment by the bigots of the day, reparation is made 
to the “ Woman who dared.” 

We may expect her statue to become a shrine for those who 


commend it as a virtue to speak out one’s conscientious opinions 


boldly, even if—perhaps—especially if—they are at variance with 
the general opinion of the community. 
(Signed ) 
AticE STONE BLACKWELL, President Woman Suffrage 
Association. 
Mrs. Georce M. Baker, President Massachusetts State 


Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
ELIzABETH C. PUTNAM. 
Mrs. 

sion Republican State Committee of Massachusetts. 


CHARLES SUMNER Birp, Chairman Women’s Divi- 


MarGARET DELAND 
Artce V. Waite, Dean of Wellesley College. 
CurisTINA H. Baker, Acting Dean of Radcliffe College 
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“Rusoian Guthors’ | brary 


s6The Beet tn Russian Lilerature’’ 





LEO TOLSTOY 


“THE PATHWAY OF LIFE,” Vol. I & II. 


First and only English translation. Gems of wisdom cov- 
ering the entire domain of human life—individual and 
The loftiest utterance in 
Price $2.00 per 


social, physical and spiritual. 
literature on morals and sex relations. 


volume. 


“ RESURRECTION,” Vol. I & II. 


First unexpurgated translation of Tolstoy’s greatest work 
of fiction, wherein he expounds his entire ethical teaching 
in the form of a novel. The figure of the heroine Maslova 
in her fall and resurrection is one of the finest drawn char- 
acters in world literature. Price $2.00 per volume. 


“ POSTHUMOUS WORKS,” Vol. I, II & III. 


Containing a number of powerful stories from the writ- 
ings of the great sage left unpublished at the time of his 
death, as well as the two gripping dramas “The Living 
Corps” and “A Light Shineth in the Darkness.” 

Price $2.00 per volume. 


LEONID ANDREYEV 


“WHEN THE KING LOSES HIS HEAD and Other 
Stories ” 


The greatest stories of this master of soul analysis, whose 
untimely death occurred a few weeks ago in Finland. Con- 
tains the first English translation of “ Life of Father Vas- 
sily,’ the most beautiful story of parenthood in the entire 
range of literature, as well as other stories unequaled in 
loftiness of conception, beauty of imagery and masterly 


translation. Price $2.00. 


Other Works in Course of Preparation 


sulernational 
“Igook” Publishing Company 


5 Beekman Street — Aew York 














The Suffragist in Fiction 
(Continued from page 738) 

HE played her part, however, ali magnificently. For, though 

a middle-aged gentleman can be very antagonistic to a midcle- 
aged lady earnestly pursuing her rights, it is extremely difficult 
for a lively young man to hate bitterly an athletic, intelligent, 
humorous and lovely girl who calmly takes her rights. And ‘he 
sons and grandsons of those angry gentlemen of the 1860’s were 
taking the Revolting Daughter—and with relief!—as something 
admirable and charming that could take care of herself. Sorne- 
where back in the decades a deal of bitterness had been lost, nd 
the Revolting Daughter amused the world almost as much as ‘ier 
rebel mother had infuriated it. Life was better adjusted to he 
the 19th century was all but gone and the “ bitter women ”’ \ ith 
it. The 20th century was dawning and woman was ready fo: it. 
And, thanks to her temporary unseriousness, the 20th cent ry 
man was not as his fathers had been—he was becoming a fricnd 
and comrade. Peace be upon earth! 

And then, suddenly, in the first decade of the new era, wil. a 
host of seemingly contented women in the world, with suffr: ge 
unwon but soothed and smoothed into something in which neit ‘er 
life nor the novel was interested, there burst upon a world inuid, 
it thought, to any antics of women, the English militants—fr: sh 
cause for world horror, unimaginable material for the novel! 
Again sex against sex! 

But let us see! 

We all remember how the English militants were taken— as 
violently as they themselves could ask. Unfortunately there were 
no new epithets for them, for the “ wild, outrageous, militant 
course’ women of 1848, now so venerated, had been taken as a 
climax instead of an incident, and the old adjectives had to be 
But somehow, the “sex against sex” theory didn't 
Men and women were violently for, and 


used again. 
hold in this crisis. 


women and men were violently against the militants. It was an 
interesting hour in life. 
But it made for a more interesting hour in fiction. Here was 


a heretofore unimagined and unimaginable new heroine—arson- 
fiend, picture-slasher, window-breaker, bomb-thrower, convicted 
criminal and hunger-striker, a creature who was setting a world 
by the ears, a product of the woman movement that made for 
horror and terror. The novel took hold of her as eagerly as ever: 
Elizabeth Robins’ “ The Convert” was of 1907; H. G. Wells’ 
“Ann Veronica” was of 1909; Bernard Shaw’s “ Fanny’s First 
Play ” was of 1911; May Sinclair’s “‘ The Tree of Heaven” was 
published only two or three years ago—to mention just a few 
notable instances. 


UT—and nothing more significant was ever so highly pointed 
—the novelists took her calmly, sincerely, even amused 
At last the acid question had eaten through: “ What do women 
want?” And at last the novelists began to seek the answe 
Miss Robins’ “The Convert” is a propaganda novel, written 
frankly to explain the whole theory of the militant campaign. You 
may take it or leave it, but fifty years from now it will be an 
invaluable picture of the facts and theories of 1907. Sex anta 
onism is written largely on its pages; it is no dead issue, according 
to Miss Robins. Man must change! But, by evidence of her 
story, men, a good many men, had changed. Vida Levering, had 
she chosen marriage, could have found her sympathetic mate. 
Miss Sinclair and Mr. Wells take the question with more 
amusement; militancy is an incident, not an end, in the person:l 
development of their heroines. In prison their heroines “ think 
it out,” so clarifying that one is almost fain to believe a priso» 
sentence for a political offence would do no thinking woman 
anything but good! And there is no longer any p-oblem, even fer 
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this most terrifying of new heroines, of the new hero. He 
appears as casually as the old male of fiction, and plays his new 
role of friend, comrade and lover easily and happily. If Mr. 





What Are the Interests of Your Friends? 


Tay lor in “* Hannah Thurston ” menage marriage ere Cy seen HEALTH? 

of woman against man, Mr. Wells in “ Ann Veronica” throws 

up the sponge with a laugh and lets marriage solve the struggle Health and the Woman Movement 
«“ by Clelia Duel Mosher, M.D. 


of man against woman. But Bernard Shaw, in “ Fanny’s First 
Play,’ rather magnificently amused, tries to make Margaret 
Knox’s militancy solve the real struggle, that of woman and her 
soul. At last the novelists have come to feel and so to portray a | 
| 

| 


“This book not only destroys many 
long established theories as to what 
women cannot do, but it sets forth a 
constructive plan of health building, 
based upon simple abdominal muscular 
exercise, which if followed should 
eliminate the health problem from the 
ot dak daeil woman movement for all time.” —The 

Public. Price, 60 cents 
| 





glimmer of the basic truth of the woman movement—that every- 
thing women have tried to do and sought to achieve, however 
grotesque on the surface and futile in immediate result, has had 


this at the bottom, the seeking after personality, the development 


* * * 
CITIZENSHIP? 
The Young Woman Citizen 
by Mary Austin 
A brilliantly written discussion of 
the responsibilities that are assumed 


! book is a garden, an orchard, a storehouse, a party, a company by the 
wav, a counsellor, a multitude of counsellors—H. W. Beecher. 


a 


The United States and Its Neighbors 


(Continued from page 734) 

positive declarations of a writer who says: “ The strong, and with the right to vote. Mrs. Austin 
quite naturally, have always devoured the weak (the only laws | writes with authority, presenting, with- 
oue cannot evade are Nature’s laws), and the history, ancient or out prejudice woman’s responsibility 
idern, of every nation that has arisen to greatness, proves it. for citizenship as compared with 
To the victors inevitably belong the spoils. No right can dream | man’s. 

0! existing in visible shape that is not sustained by might.” Price—Paper, $1.00; Cloth, $1.75. 

In another place she declares emphatically: “I believe in the | POETRY ? 





‘ er the strong—it is the only thing that really works out po | Dreams and Voices | 
Perhaps it is for this reason that the praises of this woman Compiled by Grace Hyde Trine 

? A collection of modern Mother and 
author are bestowed on two strong men—Diaz and Huerta. mae 1 | Child verse which gives us hope for 
opinions give the reader pause, howev * and he 5 “eamesiaghabaseiape | the enduring beauty and strong com- 
he nly ope of Manin iy us Ms, OShmughnsy sean | radeship of family ie. Some of the 
ae . . 2 a contributors are—Robert W. Service, 
ee is one place which cannot be made safe for democracy and Josephine Preston Peabody, Henry 
where the rights of the people are less to be maintained than the Vea Dyke, Angela Morgan, "te 
alia cnicaie ' Mackaye. Price, $2.00, boxed 


R. THOMAS E. GIBBON’S Mexico Under Carranza |g) WORLD PEACE? 
(Doubleday, Page and Company) is an arraignment of the The Christmas Shrine : or the Makers of Peace 


Mexican government. It was written to arouse Americans to a | by Winifred Kirkland 

consideration of the wrongs done to American property and indi- The peace of Bethlehem on Christ- 
viduals and so, at the present moment, with a new government in mas night, the deep love of the Holy 
power south of the United States, this indictment by an American Family—these are to be kept alive in 
lawyer has mainly an historic value. our homes throughout the year. A 
book, exquisitely bound, which by the 
beauty of its pages carries the Christ- 


Vice-President Coolidge Aids mas message of peace and love to your 

< °SSé ( ace ¢ OV ( r( r 

ICE PRESIDENT-ELECT COOLIDGE came to the help a a ee oe 

of Massachusetts women the other day when their plans — cer ' ‘ 
VOCATION? 








were blocked by an illiberal Park Commission. Lucy Stone once 
said to a friend that when equal suffrage was granted the Stars The Hall With Doors 
and Stripes ought to be flown from Bunker Hill Monument. In | by Louise S. Hasbrouck 
memory of her words, the Boston League of Women Voters |i) A delightful tale of six wide-awake 
asked leave to celebrate the nation-wide suffrage victory by fly- | school girls who form the V. V. Club: 
ing flags from the top of the historic shaft. The Park Commis-_ | and of the fascinating times they have. 
ion, which includes some stubborn anti-suffragists, refused per- | It is just the sort of story to appeal to 
| 
| 





nission, on the ground that it might establish a precedent. Mrs. young girls who like to think they are 
\nna Christy Fall then asked Governor Coolidge if flags might planning their own lives without undue 
not be flown above the State House on Thanksgiving Day in interference from the “ powers that 
token of the women’s thanksgiving for equal rights. The Gov- 
ernor readily consented. Two United States flags, throughout Bostehape Everywhere or 


! be.”’ Price, $1.75 


Mrs. Fall is the wife of Hon. George H. Fall, who carried the 600 LEXINGTON AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 














he day, waved to the breeze in honor of equal suffrage. | | THE WOMANS PRESS 


equal guardianship bill through the Massachusetts Legislature 
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Only One Set (NEW) 


GEORGE ELIOT’S WORKS 


Complete. 20 Volumes, 14 Wine Calf 
William Blackwood & Sons Ediaburgh & London Edition 
Prepaid to destination $100.00 Set 





Only One Set (NEW) 


CHARLES LEVER’S 


COMPLETE WORKS 


Introduction by Andrew Lang. The Lorrequer Edition 
ETCHINGS BY PHIZ 
Hand Colored Frotispieces. Boston: LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 
32 Volumes. lg Green Turkey Morocco 
Prepaid to destination . n J = ‘ “ $150.00 


Only One Set (NEW) 


JOHN BURROUGH’S WRITINGS 
THE AUTOGRAPH EDITION 

Limited to 750 copies. Colored Frontispieces. HOUGHTON MIFFLIN’S 
Own Binding, 34 Blue Crushed Levant 

17 Volumes Prepaid to destination ‘ . ; - $200.00 








Only One Set (NEW) 


ALEXANDRE DUMAS’ WORKS 


Complete. Edition de Medicis. Largs Paper, Limited. With Etchings on 
Japanese Papsr. Hand Colored Frontispieces. 


47 Volumes, 8vo, 34 Wine Turkey Morocco. The Best 
Library Edition of Dumas. Out of Print 
Prepaid to destination ‘ ° ‘ . $300.00 


THE BOOK CORNER 


251 Fifth Ave., Cor. 28th St., New York 


Send for our Bargain Catalogue of Sets of Books. Just issued 
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Read 
Thre Englishwoman 


The only Monthly Review which, while dealing primarily 
with the interests of women, also contains articles on: 


Political, Economic and Social Questions 
Dramatic Criticisms Short Stories 
Poetry Book Reviews, etc. 





Monthly, 1/- Net 


Post free 1/3d to all parts of the world 


Send your name and address and 15/- to 


THE ENGLISHWOMAN LIMITED 


11, HAYMARKET, S. W. 1. 


ORDER TODAY 
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Joint Congressional Committee 

ELEGATES representing the largest number of woinen 

ever mobilized to unite their efforts in support of a con- 
structive legislative program gathered at Washington on \o 
vember 22nd. This meeting, which marks a distinct step for- 
ward, was called by Mrs. Maud Wood Park, chairman of the 
board of the National League of Women Voters, and was /eld 
in the National Headquarters of that body. Important pre im- 
inary steps were taken, looking toward the carrying out of the 
program during the 1920-1921 sessions of Congress. A second 
gathering is scheduled for December 20 at the same place to c m- 
plete plans. 

Woman’s Joint Congressional Committee was the name or- 
mally adopted for this very important group of associat ns 
which represents such bodies as the National League of Wo ien 
Voters, the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, the Nati: nal 
Council of Women, the Women’s Christian Temperance Un »n, 
National Women’s Trade Union League, the National Consun 
League, the National Congress of Mothers and Parent Teac! ers 
Associations, the Association of Collegiate Alumne, the Am: ri- 
can Home Economics Association, the National Federation of 
Business and Professional Women’s Clubs. 

Mrs. Park was chosen permanent chairman; Mrs. Ellis A. Y ‘st, 
of the Women’s Christian Temperance Union, vice-chairm.:n; 
and Mrs. Arthur C. Watkins, of the Congress of Mothers and 
Parent Teachers Associations, secretary. 

A conservative estimate would place the number of wonsen 
voters represented at this joint congressional committee at 10,- 
000,000. Other organizations are expected to come in soon. 

In opening the meeting Mrs. Park said she thought those pres- 
ent undoubtedly represented the largest group of voters who liad 
undertaken to promote legislation for the common good with no 
thought of self-interest, or even of special interests not clearly 
for the welfare of the nation. “ No such body of citizens with 
unselfish aim has ever before made itself articulate,” said Mrs. 
Park. ‘‘ The members of Congress are apt to forget that good 
government is desired. They hear so much from the self-seeking, 
rather than the average citizen. It is for this committee to bring 
to the attention of members of Congress the opinions of the aver- 
age citizen who desires good government.” 


rs 


NE of the most important plans outlined at the meeting was 

that designed to permit all organizations to participate to 
the limit of their field or specific commitments and at the same 
time eliminating all possibility of any organization being involved 
in backing a bill or a principle outside of its scope or contrary to 
its expressed opinion. The committee divided itself into sub 
committees on each bill or legislative principle, with the repre 
sentatives of organizations committed to special legislation auto- 
matically members of all sub-committees on subjects included in 
their program. 

The Sheppard-Towner bill for protection of maternity and in 
fancy found eight organizations pledged to its support. The 
Smith-Towner bill to create a Department of Education and pro 
vide Federal co-operation to the states for the removal of ill: 
eracy, for Americanization, for equalizing educational opportun 
ties, for physical education, including health education and san 
tation and for preparation of teachers, was actively supported by 
seven organizations. The Fess amendment to the Smith-Hughes 
bill to promote vocational education and equalize the expenditures 
for home economic education with those for agricultural educ: 
tion, was definitely backed by six organizations with the probabi! 
ity that one or two more would include the measure in their pro- 
grams. The fact was brought out that the corresponding Kenyon 
bill in the Senate, as now adopted, did not carry as large appro- 
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priations as would ultimately be available under the present law. 
It was therefore thought wise to urge that the Senate bill conform 
to the House bill as presented by Mr. Fess. 

The Gronna (Kenyon-Kendrick) bill to regulate the packers 
was definitely included in the programs of four organizations, as 
embodying an acceptable compromise if no better bill could be 
passed. The Curtis-Gard Child Labor bill for the District of 
Columbia was supported by four organizations and two other 
representatives promised to bring it up in their organizations. 

Six organizations were interested in the principle of independ- 
ent citizenship for women. One was backing the Anthony and 
two the Rogers bill pending possible consolidation in a bill accept- 
able to all. The Fess Physical Education bill was approved by 
three organizations provided the sections duplicating the work of 
the Children’s Bureau were eradicated. Three organizations were 
definitely committed to the Reclassification bill and two others 
were generally in favor of legislation on Reclassification, but not 


as yet committed to the Jones bill. Three organizations were 


| willing to back any bill which would provide for a satisfactory 


Federal Employment Service. Two organizations were pledged 
to the McLean Library Extension bill, and two to the Nolan Mini- 
mum Wage bill. 

The following bills were backed by a single organization: Ganly 
Prohibition bill; Barkley honest cloth bill, Rogers misbranding 
bill, Smoot Home Economics Experiment Station bill, and Nolan- 
Calder Home Loan Bank bill. One organization was committed 
to oppose the pending national-park legislation. 

JEQUATE appropriations for the Federal 


A Sureau, Woman’s Bureau, and the Minimum Wage Com- 
mission of the District of Columbia were urged by two organiza- 


Children’s 


§ tions. 


One of the significant developments of the meeting was that 
many of the measures considered came within the field of organ- 
izations which had not been sufficiently informed to include them 
in their programs, with the consequent result that many of the 
bills will undoubtedly soon be endorsed by more organizations. 
Several of the sub-committees met and divided the immediate 
work to be undertaken so that no essentials should be neglected. 

Representatives of the several organizations included in the 
gathering were: General Federation of Women’s Clubs, Mrs. Ed- 
ward Franklin White, Miss Lida Hafford, Mrs. Kate Trenholme 
Abrams, Miss Mary O’Toole; National Council of Women, Mrs. 
Philip Moore, Mrs. Ellen Spencer Mussey; Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union, Mrs. Ellis A. Yost ; National Women’s Trade 
Union League, Miss Ethel M. Smith; National Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teachers Associations, Mrs. Arthur C. Wat- 
kins; National Consumers’ League, Mrs. Florence Kelley, Miss 
Jeannette Rankin; Association of Collegiate Alumnz, Mrs. Ray- 
mond B. Morgan; American Home Economics Association, Miss 
Louise Stanley ; National Federation of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs, Miss Lena Phillips; and the National League of 
Women Voters, Mrs. Maud Wood Park. 


All Eyes on Washington 
os eyes will be turned towards Washington when 
the short session of Congress opens. This will be the first 
Congressional session since American women became participat- 
ing citizens, and they want to know just what is being done at 
the national capitol. 

Miss Marjorie Shuler, an associate editor of the [Voman Citi- 
cen, will act as special correspondent from Washington for this 
magazine, which will carry its own stories of Congressional activ- 
ities, the first of which will be published on December r1th. 

a * * 


The book to read is not the one which thinks for you, but the one which 
makes you think. No book in the world equals the Bible for that—McCosh. 








Do You Speak 
Correct English? 


or do you only think you do? 


Do You Say in’kwirry for inquiry; ad’dress for 


address’; cu’pon for coupon; press’idenc e 


for prece’dence; al’lies for al-lies’; epitome for epit’o-me; 


acclimated for accli’mated; progrum for program; hydth for 
height; ali’as for a’lias; oleomarjerine for oleomargarine; 
grimmy for gri’mu; compar’able for com'parable; etc.? 


Do You Say between you and I; a raise in salary; 

a long ways off; a setting hen; let’s you 
and I go somewheres; those kind of men; that coat sets good; 
I don’t know as I can; a mutual friend; the bread raises; pro- 
viding I go; one less thing; where will I meet you; he referred 
back to; a poor widow woman; money for the poor Belgiums; 


etc.? 
Do You Know When To Use ~*its 2" sets: lay- 
ing or lying; far- 

ther or further; drank or drunk; who or whom: I or me; lunch 

or luncheon; affect or effect; council, consul or counsel; prac- 

tical or practicable; ete.? 

Can You Pronounce Foreign Words Like 
masseuse, “cello, bourgeois, lingerie, décolleté, faux pas, hors 

d oeuvre, maraschino, Ypres, Sinn Fein, Bolsheviki, Reichstag, 

Il Trovatore, Thais, Paderewski, Nazimova, Galli-Curci, Les 

Misérables, ete. ? 


Correct English is the 
Password of Culture 


Do you realize that the only means a stranger has of “ placing” 
you, that is, of reading your early associations and present 
education, is by the English you speak or write? 

Correct Speech and Accurate Pronunciation are essential 
to progress in business and in society. Your ease among edu- 
cated people depends upon your confidence in your own 
speech. You may tactfully conceal your ignorance in other 
subjects, but every time you utter a word, your education and 
refinement are judged by the kind of English you speak. 

BUSINESS PEOPLE need Correct English for their ad- 
vancement; PROFESSIONAL PEOPLE need it in their 
associations; SOCIETY PEOPLE need it in club and draw- 
ing-room; TEACHERS need it in the schoolroom; PARENTS 
need it in the home; EVERYBODY needs Correct English. 


Miller System of Correct English 
for Cultured Speech 


A practical, intensive course of 15 lessons for Men and Women 
of the business, professional or social world, progressive 
teachers, up-to-date parents, etc., in simplified applied Gram- 
mar, Rhetoric, Vocabulary, Punctuation, Common Errors, 
Correct Pronunciation of 525 misused English words, of War 
Names, of Operas, Musicians, Artists, etc., also of French, 
Italian, German, and Latin Phrases in common use, Good Form 
in Letter Writing, and many minor items that contribute to 
cultured conversation, poise and personality. 


It Costs You Nothing to Examine the Course 


This is the same course that the teacher has been giving for years 
in various cities of the United States to hundreds of enthusiastic 





students in large classes. clnbs. department stores. ete. The students 
represent all grades and all ages and include all types of Business 
Men and Women, Managers, Secretaries, Teachers, Doctors, Nurses, 
Lawyers, C. 8, Practitioners, Musicians, Readers, Writers, Speakers, 
etc. 

To benefit progressive people everywhere who 
cannot attend these classes, THE MILLER SYSTEM 
OF CORRECT ENGLISH is now presented through Only $5.00 
correspondence for half the class fee. It is the meaad 
lowest priced course of its kind. - 

It costs you nothing to examine the course and learn for yourself 
whether it is what YOU need. Just fill in or copy the coupon 
below and mail to 

THE MILLER SYSTEM OF CORRECT ENGLISH 
Dept.C, 843 Tremont Building Boston, Mass. 

Send No Money — Use the Coupon 
The Miller System of Correct English, Dept. C, 843 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass 

Please send, for my inspection, your 15-lesson COURSE in CORRECT 
ENGLISH. If I decide to keep the course, I will send you five dollars and 
receive the SELF-CORRECTING KEY. Otherwise I will return the lessons 
within five days. Write or print name and address plainly. 


RE 6 0-5 2 06:0 005805 


WANTED 





Leaders everywhere to organize classes in clubs, stores, facteries 
and independently. Teachers and Clubs should ask for circular 
“How te Conduct a Money-Making Study Class.” 
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Some of the Newest Novels 


LOYD DELL’S Moon-Calf (Alfred A. 

Knopf), is the story of Felix Fay, a boy 
whose starved mind forages for books in every- 
body’s attic as a stray dog hunts for food in 
anyone’s back yard. Felix 
surroundings and so unconscious of superiority 
that you are relieved and happy when he finds 
socialism—and finally 


is superior to his 


friends, poetry, girls, 
himself. 

By no means the least interesting part of the 
story concerns Adam and Ellen child 


These two young people escape from 


UW 


whose 
Felix is. 
their parent farms in search of freedom and 
adventure. They find each other and many 
hardships. They complete the cycle of human 
experience and end their days separately in 
grateful acceptance of their once hated homes. 
The child Felix, born in the period .of their 
frustrated years, reverses their experience. His 
youth is as self-distrustful as theirs was bold 
and confident, yet timid Felix, driven by mental 
hunger (the one essential in which he differs 
from his parents) is able to overcome the en- 
vironment in which they met defeat. 

Floyd Dell’s central character is an interest- 
ing contrast to the popular boy hero of Booth 
Felix is an individual while Pen- 

Penrod is objective, Felix leads 
Penrod is a triumph of 

Felix fails often, but 


Tarkington. 
rod is a type. 
an intense inner life. 
commonplace boyhood. 
he is never commonplace. 

One regrets Mr. Dell’s choice of a title. In 
naming his book Moon-Calf he seems to pro- 
claim—*“ No need to take this boy seriously. 
You see I don’t myself.” But perhaps the 
reader would rather take the boy seriously. 
Perhaps the lonely self-ignorance of a Felix is 
tco wistful a thing to be ridiculed by such cyni- 
cal sounds as Moon-Calf. 

Aside from the title—which may be regarded 
as a too emphatic assertion of the dispassionate 
attitude—there is no denying the charm of Mr. 
Dell’s amused aloofness. His trago-comic point 
of view is delightful. It is maturity smiling at 
youth. One suspects it is Floyd Dell smiling at 
his boyhood. 

If, as seems probable, the material of Moon- 
Calf is largely made up of memories, this lack 
of egotism is, in the annals of autobiography, 
an achievement as great as the art of the book. 


M. J. H. 


HERE is a breath of sane humor running 
through Jn the (Doubleday, 
Page & Company) which makes for hope that 
the bitter wind of international hate is yield- 


This is al- 


most the first novel since the war in which any 


Mountains 


ing to a human spring-like zephyr. 


English or American writer has touched lightly 
or gaily upon the question of Anglo-German 


relations. To be sure John Galsworthy in his 


Taticrdemalion told some pathetic stories of the 


cruelty to innocent Germans interned under 


misconceptions in Great Britain. But these were 
highly wrought and full of tragedy. The author 
of Jn the Mountains, however, is just normally 
good tempered and natural. Probably that is 
why she—for everyone guesses a woman wrote 
it—keeps her name to herself. Doubtless there 
are still British readers, as there are American 
ones, who would bark raucously at the idea of 
having friendly relations with a woman who 
feels tenderly regretful about her two dead Ger- 
man husbands. 

‘One gets into the habit of marrying Ger- 
mans,” says Dolly, who is one of those women 
who marry with the most surprising ease and 
frequency. 

The scene of this light and individual little 
tale is laid in the Swiss mountains. It has an 
atmosphere of the Swiss chalet and a kind, 
tender, mocking note. Artistically the author 
struck out wrongly in her first few pages. They 
are too mysteriously solemn for what follows. 


HE moral of Olga Hartley’s Anne (J. B. 
Lippincott) is “Join your League of 
Women Voters.” 

If Anne, who was pretty and spoiled, had 
taken a lively interest in the suffrage meetings 
which nice Francesca attended she would have 
had something to think about besides being 
happy. 

This novel like all English stories and most 
American ones implies that only the old and 
dreary can find joy in causes or altruistic work 
and there is something meritorious in the fact 
that beauty scorns everything but its own adorn- 
ment. 

Wanting to vote is to their anti-minds a sym- 
bol of matrimonial despair. Anne was both 
young and married, ridiculously young to be 
a mother and wife, the man who married her 
being no more nor less than a criminal cradle 
snatcher. 

She had nothing to do, nothing to tie her- 
self fast to, being rich enough to hire maids 
and nurses. As she was beautiful of course 
she lived beyond her means, it being another 
tenet of the modern novelist that beauty should 
do what it likes, have, what it likes and never 
be brought to an account. 

What Anne needed was to have the cook leave 
and the nurse maid fly out of the window. She 
should also have read the three-volume life 
of Susan B. Anthony, and have been taught that 
no one, not even a young thing of “sweet and 
twenty,” liveth to himself and no one dieth to 
himself.” 

Of course, she found this out, or there would 
have been no story. But after all, the capers of 
a pretty spoiled child have too little moral 
worth to make the substance of a novel. Yet 
about all one gets at the present day from any 
novel whatsoever is the wilful extravagance or 


the 


silly mistakes of pulchritudinous youth. 


Some day there will be a fine strong noyg| 
written about the spiritual struggles of women 
—even their suffrage struggle, but this will no 


happen until there comes an end to the ide 


that the world owes a good time to beautify 
girls and that most men and all plain females 
have nothing better to do than to coutribute 
to it. 
URDERS seem to be coming in, so to 
speak, like a new kind of fur stole or 
a change in sleeves. 

There was a time when no reputable :iovelist 
would introduce a murderer into his fictitious 
drawing-room. Now every once in a w!' le one 
of a more than usually good appearance i: found 
drinking his after-dinner coffee just like other 
people. 

Mary Borden’s The Romantic Woma: (Al 
fred A. Knopf Company) seems to have been 


written for the purpose of showing hcw Jim 


Van Orden developed into his wife’s mirderer 
without ceasing to be a gentleman. It i- more 
than a little bewildering, as confusing Miss 


Borden’s first chapter which reads like a pic- 


ture puzzle spilled all over the floor. 


After so perfectly muddling a beginning the 


novel suddenly calms down and becomes a 
rather more than commonly good tale, well de 
veloped, keen in analysis and almost ruthlessly 
clever. 

Jim’s wife Louise was the kind of yman 
one could almost forgive a man for doing 
away with. She was a dressmaker’s manikin, 
a completely fashionable product with clock 


work internal machinery instead of a heart and 
brain. 

If Jim hadn’t been so rich and if he hadn't 
drunk so much champagne, and if Louise had 
ever done an honest day’s work or ever thought 
of a soul besides herself there would have been 


no story. 


A 


trated in insane asylums is A Thousand Faces 
(The Four Seas Company). 

This is a very lurid book and but for the 
solemn assertions of the authors that it is based 


NOVEL with a purpose, the purpose of 
showing up the horrible cruelties perpe 


on recent investigations one would reckon it as 
out of date and relegate it to the days of 
Charles Reade. 

The authors are George W. Galvin, a physi- 
cian, and Florence Seyler Thompson. 

“ Actual fact,” they say, “forms the basis of 


every statement made, of every description 
If this is so, the book should be widely read, 


for it records the most horrible cruelties and 


injustices ever conceived by brutal hiiman 


beings. 
x * * 
A good book is the precious life-blood °f a 
master-spirit, embalmed and treasured uj on 
purpose for a life beyond.—Milton. 
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F you happened to be cursed with a power to 
_.. all the men who loved you disappear 
off the earth, what would you do? Richard 
Washburn Child’s The Vanishing Men (E. P. 
Dutton & Company) has as thr-r-r-illing a plot 
as that. Men came along and took one look at 
Brena Selcoss who was half Greek and then 
But it was no safe and 


fell in love with her. 
easy game to fall in love with Brena. The 
frst thing you knew, you were nowhere. Of 
course, his gave her a rather bad name in 
polite ‘iety and among the police. It was 
hard for them to believe her not only guiltless, 
but quit: unhappy about all these disappearances. 

Amoiz the things which pursued this per- 
fectly nice lady were Aztec symbols, caves in 
the desert, whitened bones grilling in the sun 
and enough mysterious horrors to make a one 
thousand and second Arabian night. But after 
a while everything comes out very nicely, with 
all the actors who ought to be dead, just as 
dead ac they can be, and all those who ought 
to be rescued, perfectly alive and happy ever 
after. 

That’: the kind of story this is, the kind you 
want to read when your brain is fagged to 
death 

HL Sirdar’s Sabre (Edward J. Clode) 

T might have been written to show how 
much Louis Tracy knows about India. And he 
seems 10 know a great deal. Very pleasant 


knowledge it is too. 

The collection of tales here given is loosely 
strung together around the deeds of a native 
officer, Mohammed Khan, who leads a charmed 
life and wields a weapon like Siegfried’s sword. 
Some of the stories are unusually interesting 
and are quite worth the leisurely attention they 


demand 


i is 
| Merrick to write two novels as kindred in 
theme as When Love Flies Out of the Window 
and The-House of Lynch (E. P. Dutton & 
Company). The latter is the latest Merrick 
novel to appear and is led to the footlights by 


odd for a man as versatile as Leonard 


Gilbert K. Chesterton, no less. It is the least 
worth while of these novels which the novelists 
have bidden the world admire. As a matter of 
fact there is very little to admire in The House 
of Lynch. 


shows very indifferent character study. 


It certainly has no literary style and 
The 
story is the tiresome one of the marriage of a 
tich, spoiled girl to a man of ideals. Its quite 
melodramatic and happy-ever-after ending is 
astonishing from the author of the immoral and 
insouciant “Conrad in Quest of His Youth.” 
The prose of Mr. Merrick in this one of his 
tales could scarcely have set the literary world 
aflame 

When Love Flies Out of the Window is also 
‘story of marriage on too little a year—of de- 
iberatcly opening the door to poverty and let- 
ting i+ drive love away. But there is some- 
thing sweet and lyrical about the early adven- 





tures of Meenie Weston and Ralph Lingham. 
One expects them to catch their little clipped- 
winged love and entice him into his cage again. 
They are that kind of real lovers. On the 
whole this story is pretty and ennobling. It is 
told with some of the wit and charm which 
are Mr. Merrick’s best assets whenever he writes 
of Paris. 

He seems to lose this delicacy of touch at 
once when his scene shifts to London. And he 
is at his lowest depths in describing New York 
which he seems to have seen with the imagin- 
ation of a cab driver. 

His American heiress, Betty Lynch, has the 
manners of an upper housemaid and the vocab- 
ulary of a saleslady. There is something so 
solemnly crude about all the Lynches and their 
entire circle of friends that one suspects Mr. 
Merrick of having got his local color from the 
Wall Street Journal and the Police Gazette. 

Even Mr. Chesterton’s sense of humor must 
have taken a vacation in order to permit him 
to write his heavy preface to The House of 


Lynch. 


HE thrill in The Path of Gold (Reynolds 
Publishing Co.) its setting 
which is Haiti. 
Just when 
storm center, and it is 
whether the United States is playing a 
game with the affairs of the black republic or 


comes from 


now that island is a_ political 


important to know 


dee’ 


is being an altruistic stepfather to its finances, 
William Almon 


towards the 


it was clever of the author, 
Wolff, to 
Caribbean Sea. 


According to 


turn American eyes 


little romance, an 
over Haiti 
Mr. Wolff has made 


this slim 


American protectorate was the 
noblest work imaginable 
a graphic picture of a typical revolution in 
which Port au Prince becomes‘ a shambles and 
the native islanders are exploited by the worst 
men of both races, white and black. 

If the book was meant for a timely plea for 
the American protectorate it was well planned. 
The need of stable government, intelligent con- 
trol of finances, and well managed transporta- 


tion facilities are happily developed. 


Mystery Tales 

AVE you ever read “ The Shadows on the 

Wall?” It is a ghost story by Mary E. 
Wilkins Freeman, one of the best. Not just 
one of her best, but a super-excellent mystery 
It is low-keyed, depending for its quality 
It has 
that toneless emotional quality by means of 
which Mrs. 
head much more effectively 
shrieked. This is one of the Famous Psychic 
Stories (Thomas Y. Crowell & Company) com- 
piled by J. Walker McSpadden. It is a notable 
collection, every story a gem of its kind. Here 


story. 
of horror on the incidents themselves. 


Freeman raises the hair of one’s 
than if she 


are such classic tales as Hawthorne’s ‘‘ White 


Old Maid,” Poe’s “M. Valdemar,” Ambrose 


Bierce’s “ Moxon’s Master” and that horror 
thriller—“ The Beast with Five Fingers,” by W. 


F. Harvey. 


included in a book, 
(R. M. McBride & 


It is one of the 


HE 
The New Decameron 


last was unique 


Company) recently published. 
creepiest of ghost tales and probably the most 
significant story in the collection in which it 
appeared. 

The New Decameron strikes rather a forced 
note. It plays up an oriental tourist party, 
stranded somewhere on the shores of time and 
with characteristic tales 


the collection is the 


regaling each other 
The 
heterogeneous quality of the persons who go on 
the tour. No 


pended in gathering the party together and 


individual note in 


ingenuity had been ex- 


small 


giving an appropriate note to each tale 


AURICE LEVEL’S Tales of Mystery and 
(Robert M. McBride & Com- 


pany) is just what it purports to be, an entire 


Horror 


collection of sordid tragedies without a relieving 
note. They are so gruesome as to be impossible 
for consecutive reading without depressing the 


Taken 


very 


hysterics. 
singly skill, 
French perhaps, yet more akin to the genius 


reader into melancolia or 


they show a consummate 
sierce than of any living French- 
They 


interest in the 


of Ambrose 


man or American have a likeness to 


Poe’s abyssmal abnormal and 
show the 


Mau- 


the borderland of sanity, but they 


swift technique of such moderns as de 


passant. 
In one respect they are not Gallic in their 
type; they are unrelieved by humor, even of 


an acrid sort. 


} 
| 


In reality they are studies of criminology and 
abnormal psychology, and, as such, have value; 
but let no one be fooled into reading them for 


entertainment alone 


Getting Acquainted with Birds 
the times when “a feller needs 


O** of " a 
friend,” is when he is travelling with a bird 


autocrat and Frank M. Chapman’s What Bird 
Is That? (D. Appleton & Company) is a sure 
and helpful guide, which may help you to do 
a little boasting on your Own account, and do 
it first. 

Mr. Chapman 
curator of birds in the 
His book is small and flat 


is an authority, as he is a 
American Museum of 
Natural History. 
enough to go inside one’s hand. bag. It has 
brief and clear descriptions and pages of colored 


plates. 


Citizenship Course 
Chapman Catt Citizenship 


resumed in the December 


HE 
Course will be 
11 issue of The Woman Citizen, having been 


Carrie 


omitted this week to give more space for the 


book reviews. 
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& Prosperity 66 S a nation,” says Mr. Joseph Herges- in horror seems to mark all of his work, and 
heimer, “we (Americans) clamour such patient pity as one finds in Dostoersky, or 
QUIS D, BRANDEIS. Associate with a deafening insistence for the semblance the. hot revolt at injustice of Andreyer and § 
— jolleey b2 ee of a material good fortune.” Gorky are not there. 
The SURVEY: What posal x No doubt this is true else why do all Ameri- Most of the stories in Harrison Rhiodes's 
— gs a eae pone cans read the modern magazine story whose High Life (Robert M. McBride and Company) 
drink? Is there any less misery in constant objective is to show the easy success would fall under Mr. Hergesheimer’s bitter in § 
the world?” of American youth? vective against the American love of “ the sem- 
4 Alter considering the whole coun. Mr. Hergesheimer is an artist, sensitive to blance of material good fortune.” Nothing 
Rapids, Mich., as the typical Ameri- subtleties and inclined to resist the machine- very sad happens to any of Mr. Rhodes. well. 
can city in which to find out about it. made technic of the short story writer. But in bred people, who prosper and marry w«.! and, ; 
lige cpt ee oe his efforts to escape a chocolate sundae type for the most part, get what they want The « 
effects on the home. business. work. of literature, he has fled far in taking up the author deals with them—and with his re: lers— 
ee Nig a * Ntacataes cudgels for d’Annunzio, whose Tales of My with an air of faint amusement as o1= who ~“ 
g They Sisatininell Sr ee Yee Native Town (Doubleday, Page and Company) should say: “Don’t take anything I sa ver 
keep, clergyman and clerk, business are like a diet of cold-storage-eggs. Once seriously. These are not real people about 
pon | pn ge! Mn thrcom gies Henry James said that d’Annunzio’s art had a whom I am writing nor is it a real wor! .” 
social worker. quality like something fetid under heaps’ of And of course it isn’t. It’s the kind o: world 
@ Their findings comprise a highly roses and lilies. women’s fashion magazines are alway  pre- 
valuable social study. Pi bmn. gr The stories of his native town for the most paring for, as if menus and new cloth s and 
the November special issue of The part omit the roses and lilies. They are tales bridal bouquets were the things that ma as 
SURVEY. of deformity, vice, disease, and they spare no But then, outside of hospitals and morgues 
PECIAL issues like this are the details of it. They do not even deal with “the and insane asylums, the real world isn’t al! mad 
S ee me larger aspects, the nobler phases, of suffering” up of accidents and disease and death. It is 
week by week, we keep our —but with the cold revelation of rasping de- striated with laughter and tears and want and = 
cage age nena seagdrin eigen tails, brutal sores and deformity, the dusty staring misery. A reason why one can only : 
fields of human concern: Social Forces. spiders of paralysis. read Harrison Rhodes’s stories part the : 
a ll Pain tae Mr. Hergesheimer sees beyond this a great time and can scarcely bear to read d’nnun- ‘ 
q Such service, really getting at the pitying, understanding heart on the part of the io’s at all. : 
facts of social conditions and indus- author. That isn’t what most people will see, In The Man Who Understood Women (E "s 
trial relations, is something not to be , are ee . ie ns 
had in any other periodical. If you however. They will get astonishingly vivid pic- P. Dutton and Company) Leonard Merrick is af : 
ee rooms Sg ed by tures of loathsome details so vivid that the his best. He meets his readers with his little : 
for The SURVEY follows up. “A copy sun will seem to beat upon them, the very smell twisted smile of humorous comprehension it a 
nesta cy seem cee te of them arises from the pages; for extraordi- these short stories and is nowhere out of his 
it in sending in their orders. 7 nary ability to convey sense perceptions is depth as he is in some of his novels. : ) 
This special THE $5.00 a year d’Annunzio’s greatest asset. But a wanton joy Mr. William J. Locke, who is sponsor for : : 
issue 6 months 
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The Women Who Came 
in the Mayflower 


By Annie Russell Marble 


Dr. Wm. Eliot Griffis, the 
historian, writes the author :— 
“Let me at once congratulate 
you upon your very accurate, 
spirited and just estimate of 
the Pilgrim women. Your 
book stands out as an oasis of 
truth and _ fruitfulness. May 
thousands of our women read 
if 
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A dainty volume exquis- 
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Sangorski, Riviere 





Send for General or Rare Book Catalog 
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them says that in none of them “is there a 
word too little or a word too much.” That is 
“Time, the 


_ 


great praise, but not undeserved. 
Humorist,” is a charming example of what can 
be told in three thousand words or thereabouts. 


It depicts two careers, a man’s and a woman’s. 
It reverses the status of a husband and wife. 
At the beginning he was the lofty mentor— 
the success. At the end she was doling out lux- 
uries to him under which he chafed. And the 
fickle god of fortune had played them a most 
improper trick. It’s a lovely story for down- 
trodden woman to read. 

One of the stories in Anton Chekhov’s The 
Chorus Girl and Other Stories (The Macmillan 
Company) belies all the usual comments upon 
the great Russian writer. 

One speaks always of his marvellous power 
But “ My 


Life” is a long, short story, really a novelette. 


to draw a picture in a few words. 


It is one of the most unforgetable stories Chek- 
hov has ever written—low keyed, sorrowful. 
It shows the complete effacement of a gentle in 
dividual devoured by a coarse and brutish one. 
Yet in this story of ruthless dominance of the 
material over the spiritual, there is a wonderful 
picture of the persistence of the finest things 
of life. Nothing is really fertile is the lesson 
Polozner gets out of his own misfortunes. “I 
believe,” said he, “that nothing passes a\ 
without leaving a trace.” 
The story of “ My Life” is one of the most 
interpretative stories Chekhov has written. It 
does not merely record with minute care, as do 


most of his tales, impressions and facts, 
leaves a sad but powerful picture of the spir- 
itual development of two souls, and is an ef- 


fective piece of work 


i tei brief novelettes by Camille Mayran 
are published together, The Story of Got- 
fon Connixloo and Forgotten (E. P. Dutton 
Company). They are well translated from the 
French by Van Wyck Brooks, author of “ The 
Ordeal of Mark Twain.” 

Both tales are intensely Gallic. They have 


the extreme simplicity which French art 
achieves in a manner that baffles all Anglo- 
Saxons. 

Gotton’s love story is quite commonplace, its 
setting is sordid, the incidents are unlovely, she 
herself a sinner; yet the tale goes to the heart 

The theme of the second story, Forgotten, 
is one few writers would touch. It tells of a 
girl abandoned by the lover she has waited for 
all through the world war. 

Both the women about whom Camille Mayran 
has written are among the unfortunates the 
world finds amusing or revolting; yet the dig- 


nity of great sorrow makes them arresting. 
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A careful selection of books and trained at- 
tendants to assist the discriminating buyer 
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MEMOIRS of the 


Empress Eugenie 
By Comte Fleury 


The most important biography of 
the year. The intimate life story of 
the most romantic figure of the nine- 
teenth century. The Atlantic Monthly 
says: “It is for that world army of 
readers appreciate a_ thor- 
oughly human story. It is a fair guess 
that rio book will be more widely read 
discussed.” Two 

$7.50 per set 


who can 


or more earnestly 


1,050 pages. 


THE AGE 
OF INNOCENCE 


By Edith Wharton 


vols. 


A brilliant .novel of New York so- 
ciety in the early seventies. The 
glories, the whims, the frailties and 
the virtues of an earlier day caught 
and reflected by a writer who is recog- 
nized as one of the foremost living 
American novelists. William Lyon 
Phelps says in the New York Times: 
“Here is a novel whose basis is a 
story Edith Wharton is a 
writer who brings glory on the name 
America lt is one of the best 
novels of the twentieth century.” 


$2.00 net 


THE NEW WORLD 


By Frank Comerford 


A book for every patriotic citizen 
to read, written by a man who 
investigated Bolshevism in Europe 
and who submits a program for 
checking the advance toward 
world-wide revolution. $2.00 net 


HOW TO REDUCE 


By Antoinette Donnelly 


A thoroughly practical book that 
tells fat people, or those who are 
gaining weight too rapidly, how 
to get thin. $1.00 net 


LUCINDA 


By Anthony Hope 


A charming whimsical novel, with 
a breadth of human insight that 
will win many new readers for 
this distinguished author. 

$2.00 net 


MORALE 
By G. Stanley Hall 


A volume of genuine inspirational 
value written by one of our deep- 
est thinkers and most noted writ- 


ers who defines morale as_ the 
supreme standard of life and 
conduct. $3.00 net 
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These Are Appleton Books 
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Books on Music 








7 was expected that the appearance of 
David Bispham’s A Quaker Singer's Rec- 
ollections (The Company) would 
be a signally interesting event in musical liter- 
In certain ways it has hardly come up 
for one thing more 


Macmillan 


ature. 
to expectations. It is 
trivial than one expected to find it. 

Yet as a record of musical happenings both 
here and abroad it might almost be used as a 
reference book, It is, at least, a musical chron- 
ology covering forty years. 

Mr. Bispham’s international musical career 
began in 1890, his first appearance in 
London being at a concert in the Grosvenor 
but for ten 


actual 


Gallery, in February of that year; 
years he had sung and acted in 
for most of that time he had 
musi- 


previous 
America and 
known personally all the prominent 
cians, 

One of the outstanding features of Mr. 
Bispham’s recollections is the procession of in- 
fluential people he makes pass in_ review. 
During his student years in England and Italy 
he knew every one worth knowing whether 
artist, litterateur, or musician. It is this fac- 
ulty of being in the midst of things which 
Bispham’s pages. In them 
and gets a 


gives value to Mr. 
one meets Ouida, for instance, 
quite new view of her, as also of some of the 
Wagner kin and of Madame Lilli Lehman. 

locate the periods 
Bispham toured 
with Melba. He 


was on the stage either in concert, oratorio or 


In these pages one may 
when great stars rose and set. 
Sims Reeves and Madame 
opera, with almost every great singer. 

He has always had a restless ambition and 
great achieving difficult 
tasks like the roles of many operas. He has 
also invented new things like his recitations 
thus fostering all his talents. His 


power of industry, 


to music, 
repertory is enormous and Mr. Bispham must 
certainly be given credit for a great power of 
musical appreciation. 

His vaudeville experience shows how cath- 
olic he was in his taste and how he made use 
of his American inventiveness, A large part 
of Mr. Bispham’s desire to make a vaudeville 
circuit was his ideal of bringing good music 
before popular audiences. 

He began his career handicapped by the nar- 
row religious prejudices of the Quaker sect 
against music. He has certainly done more 
than almost any other American to carry music 
to the people and make it expressive of every 
phase of life. In his singing of oratorio and 
of the Book of Job, he has emphasized the 
power of music to express the deepest relig- 
ious experience. For a disinterested desire to 
make the public share with him his very real 
love of music, Mr. Bispham should deserve 
well of his nation and of. his time. 


EFORE the world war there was all over 
the continent of Europe a great vogue oj 
‘ American the marches oi 
John Philip Sousa, not Indian or Negro music 


Mr. Eugene E. Simpson, in his brief but ex 


music,” meaning 


cellent book, America’s Position in Mvsic 
(Four Seas Company), reckons the influence of 
the naticn’s 


Sousa’s moods and rhythms on 


music as of very real importance. He | |so 
mentions as another all-American impulse, he 
translations of American bird songs by Ec sar 
Stillman Kelley and W. B. Olds. 

Of course, like all writers on the subject, Mr. 
Simpson accounts the Indian and Negro =le- 
ments in music as pre-eminently distinct ve. 
But he does not belittle the work of men \ ho 
made personal, not racial, contributions to 
sical development in this country. The list of 
these contributors is long, and Mr, Simpson ‘ias 
not omitted those men of genius who, while 
born in other countries, have been here long 
enough to mold and be molded by American in- 
fluences. 

Victor Herbert, for one, is thought of as 
American, yet he is really Irish. Leo Ornstein, 
born in Russia, has.spent his constructive work- 
ing years as one of the most radical of com- 
posers here in America. 

Great appreciation is given by Mr. Simpson 
to the splendid work of two women, Alice 
Fletcher and Natalie Curtis, in translating Indian 
music into usable notation. 

This tiny history of American music is almost 


indispensable to students of musical history. 


BOOK which will appeal at once to the 

music lover is Percy A. Sholes’s The List- 
ener’s Guide to Music (Oxford University 
Press). 

It is just what it purports to be, first aid to 
the person who wants to know why a sonata 
isn’t a fugue, and what one means by a sym- 
It is technical yet not. so technical as 
day concert goer. 


phony. 
to be beyond the every 
With this work in hand, any intelligent person 
what the different musical 
He will get correct ideas 


can understand 
movements signify. 
of design in music, and know what are the 
rules under which musical composition moves 

Mr. Sholes has a chapter on the orchestra 
and its instruments which familiarizes the 
listener with the different qualities of bowed 
wood winds, brasses and percus- 


It even devotes a chapter 


instruments, 
sion instruments. 
to the development of music from the contra- 
puntal school to the modern. There is a con- 
cert goer’s glossary appended to this invaluable 
little book, which is designed for class work or 
for individual students. 
aw 


The love of books is a love which requires 
neither justification, apology, nor defence — 
Langford. 
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“Banner Bearers” 

N the memories of many suffragists, there 
I will always be a picture of the two old- 
fashioned houses that were the headquarters 
of the New York City workers during the suf: 
frage campaigns of 1915 and 1917. 

Here in turn were housed the officers and 
stafi of the New York City Woman Suffrage 
Part 


stream of speakers and workers of local and 


and here went in and out a never ending 


national fame, and representatives from every 
group of the general public. High up in the 
buildings was situated the office of the Press 
Charman. Here seated at a venerable desk, 
Mr:. Oreola W. Haskell, keenly appreciative of 


ne values, gave out day by day the latest 


reports from the suffrage firing lines, inter- 
vie ed celebrities and modest workers alike, was 
closely associated with the leaders, attended all 
kin |s of meetings from the soapbox to the Car- 


n¢ Hall variety, and through the long years 
of ‘he campaigns, stored up in an active and 
ret: itive mind hundreds of impressions and in- 
cidents that were picturesque or dramatic. 


ny of these have now taken form in a vol- 


um fresh from the press entitled “ Banner 
Bearers—Tales of the Suffrage Campaigns.” 
In the twenty-two clever stories which make up 


has interwoven 


the book, Mrs. Haskell 


incidents and descriptions of persons from her 


many 


st of recollections, has depicted real women 
doing real work which though strenuous and 
of discouraging they carried on in the cove- 


nanier’s spirit. Naturally names wear a disguise 


by means impenetrable. It requires no 
g1 effort to identify Mary Genston Hale 
with the one we affectionately call “the Big 
Boss,’ Charlotte Chester Cleeves as our beloved 


Mrs. Catt and Anna Storr. as Anna Howard 


Shaw, our inspiration for many years. As with 
the main characters, so with the minor. Or- 
ganizers, leaders and workers who were our 


friends and associates adorn the pages. 


HE stories tell their own tale, sometimes 
of pathos, sometimes of romantic sugges- 
tion, sometimes of humor. Nor are they all of 
women. Men, too, have their place, for suffrage 


was always a family affair. And so we find 
among the characters the helpful man who al 
ways stood by, the chivalrous man who met the 
cause half way, men who scorned or feared it, 

1 Pat Quinn, politician, who came over on 
We see 


how lovers and husbands, big men and poli- 


account of “ Maggie Quinn, no less.” 


ticians found the suffrage theme woven into 
The 


whole gamut of human thoughts and emotion 


ir lives and how they reacted to it. 


ns through the stories and every note rings 
clear and true. 

[he writer is happy in a sharply drawn pic- 
ture of one of “our allies, the Antis,” the in- 
dividual 


1 submission and fights as fiercely as a man,” 


who “preaches womanly gentleness 


“ 


| 


i0 says that “women are deficient mentally, 
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throughout our entire price-range. 


at lower prices meant a gradual but 
steady paring down of prices all 
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are emotional and untrustworthy,” and who “ ex- 
cludes herself from the rest of the sex, in truc 
anti-fashion.” And equally good is the thumb- 
nail sketch of the tepid advocate who alleges, 
“Tt is foolish to overexert yourself in any cause. 
I count myself as good a suffragist as you, in 
my thoughts, but I’m not so foolish as to let 
it darken my whole life.” Portraits both true to 
life. We have met them. 

Mrs. Haskell has given those of us who were 
workers a storehouse of recollections and of 
The appeal of the vol- 
To those 


who were suffragists after the fight was ended, 


days now happily past. 


ume to such is strong and compelling 


and to all women voters, old and young, we com- 
mend the lessons of the book that they may con- 
ballot 

ADALINE W. STERLING 


scientiously use the that was so hardly 
won. 
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Back to 


the War 








HERE is still a crop of novels whose 

authors do not seem to have awakened 
to the fact that Armistice Day has passed its 
second anniversary. 

Imagination seems to fail them before the 
hard realities of 1919 and 1920. They hark back 
to the turmoils and exaltations, the horrors and 
thrills of 1914 to 1918, as a more congenial 
mood for fiction than the post-war lack of any 
mood at all. 

Most of these novelists fling the war in as a 
convenient method of meeting a difficult situ- 
ation. 
in France and while he is gone you can do any- 
thing you like with your heroine. Flanders 
fields are used like the often-recurring brain 
fever of mid Victorian writers to bring love 


Just ship your hero over to the trenches 


affairs to a crisis. 


N W. B. Maxwell’s For Better for Worse 
(Dodd, Mead and Company) the war is 
merely a sort of scene shifting device to mark 
off periods and punctuate changes of setting. 
The real interest of this story centers in the 
uncivilized status of divorce in Great Britain. 
Mr. Maxwell has written a really powerful 
story with his customary realism, a realism 
justified from the first pages where an abso- 
lutely bourgeois household is made to stand out 
before the reader like a family group pho- 
tograph. 

From the outset the inevitable misery of the 
youngest daughter, a creature of ideals, is indi- 
cated. The story is one which could not exist 
outside of England. The particular kind of 
bounder to whom the young daughter of the 
bourgeois Gilmours is married is an essentially 
British product. He bullies little Claire, too 
innocent at first to revolt from her husband’s 
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coarseness. Being of good wifely stuff she 
shuts up her soul in a tight room and goes 
through all the motions of being happy until the 
moment when her child’s life demands that she 
shall leave the vulgar creature who has wasted 
her youth and her fortune. 

As to the family, they maintain their middle 
class insensibility to her unhappiness as long 
as possible. They shut their ears to her divorce 
for fear it will interfere with the chances of 
this one to get a baronetry and of that one to 
make a brilliant marriage. Thus the impreg- 
nable sanctity of “The Family” made a wall 
to keep Claire in a particularly hot purgatory of 
her own. 

When the divorce finally came all the hell- 
ish cleverness that could make a lady as inno- 
cent as a lamb appear like a woman of the 
streets was turned on to Claire. Compared to 
the divorce proceedings in England, America’s 
easy publicity seems merciful. Better a cycle 
of Reno than a score of such unspeakably coarse 
proceedings as are shown in an eminently re- 
spectable British divorce court. 

Taking it for all in all, Mr. Maxwell’s novel 
is well worth while, an excellent piece of 
genre work with its terrible lesson of matri- 
monial brutality depicted with restraint and yet 


with conviction. 


HERE is no excuse at all for Margaret 

Sherwood’s war story, A World to Mend 
(Little, Brown and Company). This is quite 
frankly a review of America’s 1916 mood and a 
bitter flagellation of it. It is a rehash of emo- 
tions which have no more to do with 1920 than 
if the author arraigned the reconstruction 
period after the Civil War. 

The book is by one whose story, “ The Worn 
Doorstep,” attracted considerable attention—a 
story written when war emotions and allied 
sympathies were at their height. 

The present tale is a gentle, subjective pas- 
toral, the comments of a rich man turned cob- 
bler, a position to which he was not fitted. The 
fact that no adequate motive is given for his 
extraordinary change of social position is a 
constructive blunder making the story seem 
quite unreal and artificial, Since any person 
can make his own little corner of the world 
safe for democracy without giving up home 
and friends in order to mend shoes indifferently 
well, the main prop of the story’s plot falls 
away. 

A pale love story flits through the book whose 
real reason for being is to spread the propa- 
ganda of a perfectly dead issue. It would be 
necessary to turn back the clock of time four 
years to arouse any warmth of interest in the 
cobbler of Mataquoit. 

x *k * 


If time is precious, no book that will not 
improve by repeated readings deserves to be 
read at all—Carlyle. 


enough to make the break in Waldo’s state of 
mind seem reasonable. 
violent chariges of mood there is nothing like 
getting your hero off to the wars. It is al- 
ways proper to 
shocked, so that the new man can easil) be 





HE war comes into Anthony Hope’s Ly. 
cinda (D. Appleton and Company) just 






As a sort of excuse for 






have him shot-up, or shell- 









quite different from the old one. 


twists and her fascinations for the 
which preoccupies Anthony Hope. 


splendid action of The Prisoner of Zenda, Lu- 


But it is Lucinda herself, her curious et!:ical 


male sex 1 


After the 


cinda seems dull. Nothing happens after her ; ” 
first dynamic burst for freedom. Lucinda uer- §f re 
self is trivial, cattish, the kind of woman other — 
women wouldn't trust. ’ ers 
tior 

UT Katharine Metcalf Roof has made the JB ¥” 
most obvious exploitation of the wa as g the 

a device for “playing ’possum.” In Jhe ii 
Great Demonstration (D. Appleton and Com- & 
pany) the lover goes away to fight the Fluns — 
while the heavy villain stays at home and mikes §& and 
his suit to the lady. The war office conveni- JR “4?! 
ently reports the lover dead long enough for the B tho 
villain to play the role of Svengali. Tha: is B sive 
about as far as Miss Roof goes in making us: of JB 
the war, except in so far as it provides a back- § Thi 
ground against which the pro-German, pacifist g tive 
villain looms very black indeed. all 
note 


which Miss Roof’s strange plot revolves. All 
the fifty-seven varieties of new thought theoso- 
phy, astrology and Hindu occultism are made 
use of as 
gloomy tale. 
in for good measure, and the villain has an 
unpleasant habit of projecting his astral body 
around where it isn’t wanted, until finally he 
does it once too often and gets his comeuppins, 


and a good riddance, too. 


It is really not 


war but occultism around 


meentnameeian 





stage settings for this somewhat 


There is a sinister Swami thrown 
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Biographical 


T Hi: underlying principle of the Biographi- 
al Cyclopaedia of American Women, 
the firs: volume of which is being compiled by 


b the Ha ord Publishing Company of New York, 


is the placing in permanent record form of the 


contribtions made by women to this country’s 


) greatne-s. Although women of past genera- 
) tions were rarely in the public eye, it was they 
F who impressed the ideals of the republic upon 
S their s ns and daughters, ideals which the 
| women »{ to-day are making active. An under- 
standin. of this mental and moral heritage is 
Pessenti:! to any program of Americanization, 
and it :s this which the Cyclopaedia aims to 


supply. The mothers of the leaders of to-day, 


though littke known in their own time, are 


» given due recognition for the training in char- 
© acter which they impressed upon their children. 


© This first volume will also contain representa- 


tive biographies of contemporary women of 


Fall professions and every walk of life. <A 


S notable feature of the volume will be a history 


of woman suffrage told in the lives of the 


i women who brought the struggle for equal 


© rights to a successful issue. The editing is in 


» careful hands and the Cyclopaedia as published 


§ will be of great educational value, supplying the 
) lack now acknowledged by librarians of adequate 
© biographical material concerning the women of 


s the United States. 


j wu Radcliffe College owes to the wife 
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of the great Agassiz is no small matter. 


| But it is not the most interesting part of the 
| life of that interesting woman. Lucy Allen 
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WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA 

Seventy-first year begins September 29, 1920 
Entrance requirements: two years of college work, including certain credits in science and language. Full 
laboratory and clinical advantages; dispensaries, clinies, bedside instruction, out-patient obstetrical service. 
Special eight months’ course for laboratory technicians. Four months’ preliminary didactic and laboratory course 
for nurses. The Anna Howard Shaw Memorial Department of Preventive Medicine is now being organized. 11 
is hoped to announce a curriculum of work beginning Oct. 1921. 

For announcements and further information address 


MARTHA TRACY, Dean 2101 N. College Ave., Phila., Pa. 











Paton’s Biography of Elizabeth Cary Agassiz oe 
(Houghton, Mifflin Company) gives intimately 
and in full an account of the rich years of a 
very happy life. Elizabeth Cabot Cary who was 


Keep the 
Beacon Burning 


DURING almost 
half a century 
Dr. Anna Howard Shaw 
held aloft the Beacon 
\ to light women’s way 
/ 





of Boston’s elect married the Swiss naturalist, 
Louis Agassiz, in 1850. She was then twenty- 
eight years old, and the second wife of Pro- 
fessor Agassiz who had several children 

The marriage was singularly happy and full 


of congenial interests. Mrs. Agassiz accom- 
to Political Liberty 
and Progress. 


A , 
’ ”) S a tribute to her 
memory and a 
. continuation of her 
life’s work $500,000 is 
being raised to estab- 
lish a Foundation in 
Political Science at 
Bryn Mawr College, 
and a Foundation in 
Preventive Medicineat 
the Woman’s Medical 
College of Pennsyl- 
Vania. 


She Did not Forget You 


Will You Remember Her 
—and Give? 


Make Checks Payable to 
The Pennsylvania Company 


Treasurer 


Anna Howard Shaw Memorial 


Mail to the National Headquarters 


1606 Finance Building 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


panied her husband on long journeys for speci- 
mens of flora and fauna. One of the most 
admirable things about her was the resolute 
way in which she became an accurate recorder 
of scientific phenomena by diligence and de- 
termination, her education before her marriage 
being guiltless of scientific attainment. 

Her life story is that of Agassiz, who seems 
to have had added to her color and warmth 


and charm in which she expanded. After his 





death, a certain austerity seems to enfold her, 
and while her services in the interests of wom- 
an’s education are unforgetable, still the tender 
grace of a day that is dead had manifestly passed 


out of her iife. 
The true University of these days is a col- 
lection of books.—Carlyle. 


Essays 
| pre life in Ohio is the theme of an in- 


teresting series of essays by Ellen Hayes of 





Wellesley. 
Wild Turkeys and Tallow Candles (The OF WHAT USE IS A BALLOT UNLESS IT IS EFFECTIVE? 


Four Seas Company )is the name Miss Hayes Ordinary election methods, for representative bodies, waste 
votes and are unjust to voter and candidate 


has given to her historical sketch, and she PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 


divides her story into two periods, the wild 
' MAKES VOTES EFFECTIVE AND GIVES REAL REPRESENTATION 


turkey and the tallow candle periods. Send for literature to American Proportional Representation 
League, 1417 Locust Street, Philadelphia. 





The wild turkey days were for the pioneers, 








when game was so plentiful that one could 


WAITING LISTS IN ALL CLASSES 


shoot several wild fowl with Pe shot. Register Now for the Summer and Winter 1921 
The book is a record of scme of the brave NEW YORK SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ART 
settlers who built up the state of Ohio. Miss FRANK ALVAH PARSONS, Pres. Many expansions 
a ve = Architecture, Interior Decoration, Costume, 
Hayes, a life-long worker for woman suffrage Stage and Industrial Design, Illustration, et: 


° Address Secretary—2239 Broadway, N York 
belongs to these pioneer folk. She was born : : sti tines cl Maen MA to 








in the little Ohio town described in her book, GENUINE LEATHER PENCIL CASE AND PURSE 
(Including Contents) 


and was graduated from Oberlin College in 


1878. She taught mathematics and as:ronomy 








in Wellesley College until 1916, and is a Fellow The 
of the American Association for the Advance- Chas. 
ment of Science. Bru 
x * * 
Next to acquiring good friends, the best oe en a ne 
C. S. Glover Dept. W, 35 South William Street. New York 








acquisition is that of good books.—Colton. 
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COMFORT 
A restful shoe for you to wear. Good look- 
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Rubber and leather, all three 
kinds, 15¢ per bottle. 
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“ THE GOODY SHOP ” 


C. TAKIS, Proprietor 


A place where business women 
enjoy daily their Lunches, 
Teas and Sodas. Located at 


14 East 23rd Street 851 Broadway 
5th Ave. at 29th Street 144 Fulton Street 
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The Supernatural 








Medicine for the soul. (Inscription over the 
door of the Library of Thebes.)—Diodorus 
Siculus. 


HERE is no attempt made to disguise the 
T fact that Albert S. Crockett’s Revelations 
of Louise (Frederic A. Stokes Co.) is a plain 
record of spiritualistic manifestations. 


The appearances of Louise were brought 


red just as stated. Some of them 
undoubted value to students of psychi 

Mr. Crockett is a journalist of long 
in his profession. He is accustomed t 
ing and his reliability is vouched for 
men as the publisher of the New Yor 
Mr. Adolph Ochs, Mr. Robert MacAla 


sociate in journalism at Columbia U 















































about through a medium, one medium being a Booth Tarkington, John Hays Hammond , 
supersensitized little girl of thirteen. All the others. 
trivialities which accompany such manifesta- As a record of abnormal psychology of thi 
tions were present and, like most other com- child, Violet, this book is of more scier:ific in fm 
munications from the dead, Louise had nothing _ portance than as a record of spiritual con: munich! 
to say which added to the dignity or beauty of with the dead Louise. When Violet we it awz 
the other world. Louise was extinguished like a snuffec candi 
Louise talked about bedroom slippers and lit- No one seems to have thought of wi nderingy 
tle dogs, told her mother not to worry, used whether it did little Violet any harm to put hep 
some slang, laughed a great deal, gossiped about through such a terrible strain as an ent. -e sum 
the people who were with her and finally mer of trances and levitations. 
branched out into inspired reports of “ The 
seven spirit planes,” introducing a host of other NOTHER book dealing with lite aft, 
spirits, some of whom gave lectures on Amer- death harks back to an older type, th 
ican history. Gates-Ajar variety. That is speculatioris aboy! 
All the methods used for communication were the other world. 
hackneyed ones, entranced persons, planchette, Mary Farley Sanborn’s The First Valle 
levitation. (Four Seas Company) picks up the history 
The usual concomitants of nonsensical “ con- a lady just dead and carries it on beyond th 
trols,” including an Indian maiden named grave. It shows the usual tendency to ded 
“ Sunflower,” were present. One wonders how with floating drapery, never-fading flowers ani 
is was possible for intelligent people to listen selflessness. There is always something 
to so much drivel. damp and chill about these vaporous pictures 
The important features of Mr. Crockett’s celestial valleys that one never wants to go ther 
narration of his talks with his stepdaughter, Bunyan and St. John have at least put s mud 
are two: The second medium being an un- more vigor into their apocalyptic visions th 
trained child, is a fairly good guarantee of the one suggests letting the prospectus of Heav 
exclusion of fraud. Violet seems to have been rest with them for awhile longer. 
entirely unsophisticated, so that her ability to Certainly no one could think with equanimitg 
report from the other world can be evaluated of one’s dead as wandering aimlessly throu 
for whatever it is worth as telepathy, thought Mrs. Sanborn’s first valley with no prosp 
transference or plain hysteria. except of getting into others still more ctherea 
The author’s integrity and intelligence are so chill and lonely. 
highly vouched for that his record may be taken * * * 
at its face value. He doubtless has given an un- The foolishest book is a kind of leaky bow 
varnished report of real incidents which occur- joe Saeko oO Wr tee scaled: 
— 
ENGLANDER cd evaryahees by Garnliars 
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rank Crane’s Essays 


for the First Time 
in Book Form 


His “Four Hundred’’ BEST things that 
have made ESSAYS popular in America 


O one read Essays before Dr. Frank Crane 
began writing his “FOUR MINUTE” 
Masterpieces. Now popular demand has 
prevailed upon him to put his Essays into 

book form, and thousands of men and women 
throughout the country will hail this announce- 
ment with joy. 


Every day ten million of the keenest minds read 
Dr. Crane fora mental tonic. Fifty of the leading 
newspapers in the United States and Canada carry 
his daily contributions. He is the great exponent 


of the REAL AMERICAN Philosophy. 


He speaks forcibly yet simply. His thoughts 
are packed with inspiration and brisk American 
optimism. Wit and wisdom flow from his prolific 
pen and humanism tempers every phrase. His 
message is like a breath of fresh air that is as good 
for the brain as a walk in the open is good for the 
body. 


His Message Universal 


He tackles the everyday problems of everyday 
life with his constructive and penetrating intellect. 
He goes straight to the heart of the subject and his 
conclusions are helpful. He says things swiftly 
and strongly and men understand him. He inspires 
humanity to nobler and better things through his 
uplifting principles of human philosophy. 

From the president to the mill and factory 
worker, from the college professor to the cowboy 
on the Arizona ranch, all Americans look for what 
Dr. Crane has to say. He talks plain, ordinary 
United States common sense, always in good 
humor and optimism, and often with wit. 


From His Essays 


Speaking of Lincoln he says ‘‘He was the realiza- 
tion of the worth of common humanity, of how 
proud, how glorious, how divine a thing it is to be 
a HUMAN BEING.” 

From his essay on Theodore Roosevelt we take 
these closing paragraphs: ““The Bull Moose has 
made his last charge. 

“The Rough Rider has led his last assault. 

“Bwano Tumbo, the mighty hunter, is back 
from his perilous expedition we call Life and is 
gone home. 

“Friends and opponents, with equal earnestness, 
ery out. ‘God rest his soull’ 

“Upon his tomb there can be inscribed an epi- 
taph than which there can be no nobler, no prouder 
no truer tribute: ‘Here lies a real American.’ ”’ 


Full of Healthy Sentiment 


An extract from his essay, “‘DAD."’ A heart message we 
understand: ‘An ow pathetic, it now comes home to me, 
were your efforts to get close to me, to win my confidence, to 
be my pal 
I couldn't. What was it held me 


But it is ~~ ic—that wall that rises 
eir frantic attempts to 


**l wouldn’ t let you. 
aloof. I don't know. 
between a boy and his father, and t 
see through it and climb over it. 


**Il wish you were here now, across the table from me, just 
for an hou:, so that I could tell ed how - 9 no wall any 
more; | understand you now, Dad, God how I love you, 
and wish I could go back and be ech boy again.” 


When writing to, 





THE WILLIAMS PRINTING COMPANY, NEW YORE 





One last quotation, this time a goonies of Dr. Crane's 
mother: **I don’t remember much about her views of voting, 
nor her social prestige; and what her ideas on child-training, 
diet, and eugenics were | cannot recall. The main thing that 
sifts back to me now a the thick undergrowth of years 


is that SHE LOVED ME 


*She was always hugging me. 
play with me. She would kiss me inordinately. She loved 
me in rather a fierce way. And I liked it. She had a sunny 
face. To me it was like God, and all the beatitudes saints 
tell of him.’ 


She would wake me up to 





A Few Titles 


Life as a Business Proposition 
The Unconquerable 

Mine Own Will Come to Me 
Self-Starters 

America’s Coming of Age 

Fool's Gold 

Around the Corner 

The Fat Man 

From the Chin Up 

To France 

Friend Bed 

The Prayer of the Outside Sheep 
Idleness the Mother of Progress 
The Great Silences 

Green Fire 

The Healing Power of Housekeeping 
The Art of Making Mistakes 

The Watch, the Clock and the Drum 
If | Were God 

Law. 

The Sunny Side of the Hill 

How to Go to Sleep 

The March of the Shadows 

The Little God of Happy Endings 











Hopeful, Kindly and 
Friendly 


So one could go on quoting from essay after essay—each 
one a veritable mine from which ingots more precious than 
gold may be picked. Each one so cheerful, hopeful, inspira- 
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